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By Paul H. Douglas 


U. S. Senator from Illinois 


MERICAN PUBLIC opinion is now sharply divided 
A over the question of what we should do next in 
Korea and China. But I think that all except a few ex- 
tremists would agree both on what our national purpose 
is not and upon what it is: 

1. Most emphatically, we do not want to create a new 
imperialism or to take over the Asiatic countries for our- 
selves. On the contrary, we want the people of Asia to 
develop freely, and therefore glory in the newly developed 
nationalisms in Asia. We would like to see the remnants 
of colonialism transformed into genuinely democratic 
governments as rapidly as this can be done without play- 
ing into Communist hands. We are happy to have taken 
the lead in this direction by freeing the Philippines and 
by helping the Indonesian peoples to obtain their inde- 
pendence. We shall try to help elsewhere. 

2. We want to help assure future peace by joining with 
other nations to check aggression and the threat of 
aggression. Only if a potential aggressor knows that an 
overwhelming pooled force will be thrown against him, 
will he be deterred from taking to aggression. That is 
why we are right in accepting the challenge in Korea. 
But our purpose in resisting aggression is to bring a 
greater degree of ultimate peace. 

3. We believe in the civil freedoms of life—in freedom 
of speech and of the press, and in the right of men to 
worship God as they may choose. We believe in the right 





IF WE ARE to win the global struggle for freedom, the 
front must shift eventually to the areas under Com- 
munist control. As Senator Douglas puts it here, “Faced 
with aggressive enemies who are seeking our downfall, 
we can no longer continue a hands-off policy in rela- 
tion to the internal affairs of Communist-controlled 
countries.” Whether or not peace comes to Korea, Sen- 
ator Douglas’s program of aid to anti-Communist 
forces in China—enunciated recently before the China 
Institute of America—seems to be essential if the U.S. 
is to pursue a realistic Asia policy. 
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of men and women to decide their own destinies by 
choosing between opposing political parties at fairly 
conducted elections, We are unalterably opposed to arrest- 
ing men without a warrant, holding them for minor 
offenses without bail, sentencing them without a fair 
trial and torturing or working them to death in prisons 
or in camps. 

4. We want the people of Asia and of the world to en- 
joy prosperity as well as peace and liberty. Men who 
are starving or who are close to it cannot be expected to 
be deeply inspired with the blessings of political de- 
mocracy and of civil liberties. Our country has not ex- 
ploited these men, and we are not responsible for their 
poverty. Natural forces, such as the pressure of popula- 
tion and the lack of technical knowledge, have been the 
main causes. But the great majority of Americans would 
like to help these unfortunates within the limits of our 
resources, and we should extend the Marshall Plan to 
the peoples of Asia in order to raise their output of farm, 
mineral and manufactured goods and to improve their 
health and literacy. 

5. In return for our help, all that we ask is that the 
lives of the average Chinese, Korean, Indian and Malay 
be improved. One way to do this is by reducing land- 
lordism and helping the small farmers to own their own 
land. Our own farm prosperity is largely based upon 
such a wide distribution of land ownership, and upon it 
our political and social democracy also largely rest. We 
should, therefore, be in the forefront of the movement 
for agrarian reform in Asia. 

In Japan, we have carried out under General Mac- 
Arthur perhaps the most thoroughgoing land reform in 
human history, under which three million. peasants who 
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were formerly only laborers and tenants now own their 
small farms. On Formosa, we have helped to reduce rents 
and in the Philippines we have helped to establish a 
minimum wage. These goals, therefore, are not merely 
an aspiration. 

We have the right to ask the peoples of the world to 
subject Communist Russia and Communist China to these 
five tests to see what their record is. 

While the Communists talk against “white, Western 
imperialism” as a means of whipping up Asian sentiment 
against the West and against us, the truth of the matter is, 
of course, that they are now the great imperialists. This 
has long been evident in Europe. It is now being demon- 
strated in Asia. There is every indication that China is 
now a Russian puppet state and, if a split should ever de- 
velop between the Chinese and the Russian Communists, 
it is far in the future. 

It is, similarly, Chinese imperialism which now 
threatens the new nationalisms of the Malay people, and 
it is the Russians, and not the British and Americans. 
who are the present threat to the independence of India. 
Instead of fearing the old colonialisms which have dis- 
appeared or are disappearing, the people of Asia would 
do well to fear and to organize against the new imperial- 
isms which are pressing in upon them from the North. In 
doing this, their place is with us and ours is with them. 

It is Soviet Russia which threatens the peace every- 
where and Communist China is at present its agent. 


THE COMMUNIST POLICE STATE 


Russian Communism became long ago the classic ex- 
ample of the police state. It is slowly killing from 10 to 
20 million political prisoners in its Russian work camps; 
it has abolished all civil liberties and installed similar 
camps in its European satellites. While the Chinese Com- 
munists in their early stages asserted that they would 
govern by consent, they have now embarked upon a ruth- 
less program of physically exterminating all opponents 
and doubters of their regime. Wherever the Communists 
have come to power, they have introduced the police state. 

By their efforts to block the Marshall Plan and their 
systematic looting of the resources and productive facili- 
ties of occupied countries, and by their sacrifice of living 
standards to the demands of their aggressive war ma- 
chine, the Communists have also proved they are not 
sincerely concerned about the prosperity or welfare of 
mankind but are interested only in power over mankind. 

The last plank in our program is agrarian reform. 
The Communists always advocate this when they are try- 
ing to get power. Once in control, they do indeed divide 
the land among the peasants as an initial measure. But 
this is only a come-on. As soon as possible, they recom- 
bine the small private holdings into collectives and ulti- 
mately into state farms. They shoot the open objectors 
and reduce the remainder to the status of employes. 
The latter are reduced to the role of propertyless wage- 
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earners in a state enterprise, who are completely under 
the control of Communist overlords. 

The United States is a protector of the peace, the liber- 
ties, the independence and the prosperity of the Chinese 
and Asian peoples. Communism is, on the other hand, 
the destroyer of all these precious qualities. As the true 
friends of the Asian peoples, we are justified in using 
both force and diplomacy to help carry out these aims. 
What policies should we adopt to further these ends? 
These policies can be classified into two groups, namely, 
the things we should not do and those we should do. 

First, I submit that it is obvious by now that we should 
not permit Red China to be seated as a member of the 
United Nations unless and until that government has 
given clear and prolonged evidence that it repudiates its 
present policies of aggression and suppression. Naturally, 
we hope that the awakening consciousness of the British 
and French people, as well as those of other nations, will 
cause their governments to join us in opposing such ac- 
tion. But, if necessary, we should exercise the veto. 

Nor should we allow Formosa, whatever may be our 
views concerning the strategic importance of that island, 
to be taken over by the Chinese Reds. To do so would 
again be a reward for aggression and the loss of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army and countless political refugees to the 
Chinese Communists. 

In the third place, it would be fatal to admit Red China 
to the discussion of the Japanese peace treaty. That would 
be an invitation to futility and further conflict. 

I believe that American public opinion has crystallized 
in support of these three propositions. 

There remains the question of Korea. There is no 
doubt that our effective resistance to aggression in Korea 
has chewed up a large portion of the trained soldiers in 
the Communist armies and has thereby roused opposition 
among the Chinese people at being compelled to play the 
Russian game at so heavy a cost to themselves. We are, 
therefore, doing more to split the Chinese people away 
from the Russians than if we had constantly yielded to 
Peking in the hope that lavishly friendly treatment by 
us would induce Mao and his supporters to follow the 
Tito line. We have also prevented their taking over Indo- 
China and moving on Malaya. 

We should keep on administering crippling defeats to 
the Chinese Communists and hence weaken their military 
strength still further. But sooner or later, we shall be 
forced to consider on what terms we would consent to a 
cease-fire order. 

Here I wish to warn that, great as is our desire for 
peace, it would be a bad mistake for us to agree to terms 
which would permit the armies or armed bands of the 
Communists to coerce the Koreans after our withdrawal 
into accepting a Communist government. For this reason, 
therefore, it would be highly desirable that the United 
Nations troops should occupy Korea at least up to the 
neck between Anshu and Eiko, which is about 100 miles 
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north of the 38th Parallel. This would apparently be a 
strategically defensible position, although preferably our 
control should extend up to the mountains. 

Once a cease-fire agreement is reached, the Chinese 
Communists should be obligated to withdraw from Korea, 
and the unification of the country should then proceed 
under the impartial auspices of the United Nations. But 
‘under no conditions should we permit internal or external 
bands of Communists to overawe the people of Korea 
during the election campaign, and we should ultimately 
set up a United Nations police force to guard the 
boundaries and to train and equip a national army, 

Is this all that we should do pending final settlement? 
I do not believe that it is. We are facing a worldwide 
drive of aggressive imperialism. To rest solely on the de- 
fensive gives the advantage of movement and initiative to 
the imperialists and the aggressors. 

I believe, therefore, that it is proper to draw the cordon 
around China somewhat tighter and to take the counter- 
offensive in such a manner as to weaken the military 
power of the Chinese Communists without launching an 
all-out war with China on the mainland or provoking 
Russia to enter the war under conditions which would be 
disadvantageous to us. 


FOUR NECESSARY STEPS 


Some fairly drastic steps are being currently advocated 
by General MacArthur and his supporters. I do not want 
to discuss these topics at this time, but I do wish to 
suggest certain minimum steps which I would expect 
those who support General MacArthur’s policies would 
most certainly favor, I hope they will also be endorsed 
by the groups which now are either opposed to or in- 
different about them. 

First, we are now beginning to get the cooperation of 
other countries in shutting off war supplies to Communist 
China. The resolution passed by the United Nations is, 
however, defective in that it allows each country to define 
war material as it wishes and does not set up any central 
enforcing machinery, It may well be that we should go 
further and institute a joint blockade conducted by as 
many nations as possible. 

Second, we should give every possible aid to the demo- 
cratic forces inside China which are opposed to Commu- 
nist tyranny. As far back as last year, there were probably 
hundreds of thousands of guerrillas operating in South 
and Southwest China, This number has increased in re- 
cent months, and this has been both a cause and a result 
of the mass executions which the Communists are staging. 

It would be improper for me to spell out in any de- 
tailed manner the specific forms which such aid might 
take. That would be like telegraphing our plans to our 
opponents. I shall, therefore, content myself with repeat- 
ing that we should use every appropriate method to help 
these people to resist more effectively. 

Third, without going into the question of whether we 


should aid Chiang Kai-shek’s armies to make a mass in- 
vasion of the mainland, I see no harm, and on the con- 
trary a possibility of substantial gain, in allowing his 
forces to make commando raids under their own power 
and at their own risk, and to engage in unorthodox war- 
fare upon the Chinese mainland. This should be done 
without a direct use of American troops or convoys, al- 
though we could help to equip the Nationalist raiders. 

Fourth, we should develop and encourage organizations 
for counter-propaganda and underground activities with- 
in China and other Asian countries. I suggest that we 
form an organization with some such name as the 
“Friends of a Free China,” or “Friends of Free Asia,” 
which can be an active force to encourage both democ- 
racy and resistance to Communism inside China as well 
as in other threatened countries. Such a group could be 
somewhat similar to the “Committee for a Free Europe” 
which is doing such good work in the West. Such an or- 
ganization could raise, I am sure, large funds and find 
large numbers of supporters among Chinese, Malay and 
Indian friends of democracy. It could carry on propa- 
ganda and other activities inside China which would 
spread the spirit of resistance and devotion to freedom. 

All of these methods, used together, would materially 
weaken the hold of the present Communist rulers. Faced 
with aggressive enemies who are seeking our downfall, 
we can no longer continue a hands-off policy in relation 
to the internal affairs of Communist-controlled countries. 
They have been interfering in our internal affairs and in 
those of other countries for over thirty years, Because 
of our scruples about not interfering in the internal poli- 
tics of other nations, we have largely refrained from 
counter-propaganda activity. This has given the initiative 
to the Communists in the fields of propaganda, cultural 
activity and politics, as well as in military affairs. 

It is time that we counterattacked, not by invasion but 
by active propaganda and by aid to resistance movements. 
We can do so most properly, because intervention to 
assist a people to regain control of their country for 
themselves is the very opposite of the Communist inter- 
vention we condemn. We can do this without becoming 
officially involved in war, and under such a program we 
shall not have to fight the wrong people at the wrong 
time and place over the wrong issues. 

If some of the satellite countries can be persuaded to 
overthrow their Communist masters and join the ranks 
of the democracies, we shall reduce still further the 
chances of war and begin to roll back the tide of tyranny 
upon Russia. 

At any event, matters have now gone too far for us 
to pursue a laissez-faire policy any longer. We should take 
the initiative and carry our battle to the people of the 
Communist-controlled countries. We seek no control over 
them. We shall not select their rulers. The people of 
China will have the right of free choice. We want them 
to be free. Our cause is theirs, 
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BOHN 


AST YEAR, | attended the trial of 
bm eleven Communist leaders. I 
heard them testify and put together 
all the facts I could find which threw 
light on their lives and actions. My 
conclusion was that they were a set 
of rather ordinary young fellows. Not 
one of them seemed to exhibit any 
special ability or talent. I think I re- 
marked that they were, on the aver- 
age, of a sufficiently high grade to 
make good as Tammany precinct 
leaders. 

The striking thing about the 
collated biographies was that all of 
them—or nearly all—turned Com- 
nunist during the depths of the great 
depression. Their lives had been in- 
terfered with; in the typical cases, 
their college educations had been cut 
short. As a psychological reaction to 
disappointment, they turned their 
lives over to Stalin. 

Now we have in the limelight what 
is theoretically the Communist sec- 
ond team. There are twenty-one of 
them, though up to the present only 
seventeen have been arrested. In one 
way, I do not know the twenty-one as 
well as I knew the eleven. I have not 
sat before or behind them 
during nine months of trial. I have 
not heard them testify or orate. 


them 


On the other hand, there are a 
number of them whom I knew years 
before there was such a thing as 
a Communist party. Others among 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E..Bohn 


The Communist 
Second Team 


them are rather well known. For this 
second squad contains more distin- 
guished personalities than the first. 
If you leave out of account William 
Z. Foster, who was indicted but not 
tried with the eleven, there was not 
one in that crowd who had any sort 
of reputation outside of party circles. 

In this second outfit, however. 
there are some men and women of 
ability. Several of them would have 
made places for themselves even had 
there been no such thing as a Com- 
munist movement. Perhaps the high 
command of the party purposely put 
its second-rate talent in the front-line 
trenches, It is interesting, at least, 
and, I think, significant, that the 
FBI and the Justice Department have 
bagged a much more talented and 
publicized group of victims in this 
second round-up. 

The first fact that emerges from 
a perusal of the biographies of the 
twenty-one is that nine of them be- 
long in the same category as the 
eleven whose cases I examined in 
my earlier column. Altogether, we 
are dealing with thirty-two men and 
women. About twenty of them belong 
to the Depression crop of Commu- 
nist converts. That is something for 
philosophers like Senators McCarran 
and McCarthy to consider. It might 
be well, also, for some writers and 
orators to ask themselves how many 
more Communists would have sprout- 
ed from the hard times of the 1930s 
if a certain President called FDR had 
not happened along to contribute his 
part to American history. 

Another significant fact is that 
eleven of the twenty-one men and 


women in this second squad are for- 
eign-born, Nine of them were born 
in Russia. Practically all of these 
were Communists when they came to 
these shores or turned Communist 
soon afterward. Only one of them 
belongs to the Depression crop. I 
don’t think that this large number of 
Communist leaders is to be held 
against Russia. Alongside these eight 
I can easily line up twice or three 
times as many American citizens of 
Russian origin who spend their lives 
striking mighty blows against Com- 
munism in every shape and form. 

The most interesting group gar- 
nered by the FBI early on June 20 
is that made up of the charter mem- 
bers. Seven of these persons who will 
soon face judge and jury belong to 
the old crowd of original Commu- 
nists. Some of them joined in 1919 
or 1920—all of them, I think, by 
1924. Through all the changes of 
name and program, they remained 
faithful. Above ground or under 
ground, they could be counted on. 

Six of these old faithfuls come 
from the Russian crowd. Only one, 
Israel Amter, was born in this coun- 
try, and he was partly educated in 
Europe. All of these men are revolu- 
tionists in the old European, Marx- 
ian sense. They are theoretically set 
against our form of society and have 
made a life work out of fighting 
against it. All of them about whom 
I have information are men of talent 
There is something 
pathetic and impressive about the 
way in which they have misused lives. 

But Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, it 
seems to me, is the only genuinely 
tragic figure in 
Hundreds have 
worked with her in numerous organ- 
izations and causes will unite in testi- 
fying that she is a deep-dyed individ- 
ualist, a born maverick; for some 
years, in fact, she was a devoted 
member of that ultra-American or- 
ganization, the International Work- 
ers of the World. Her natural ten- 
dencies are all against being a 
Stalinist. As a matter of fact, she did 
hold out until 1936. 


and energy. 


this assemblage. 
of persons who 





THE COMINFORM DRIVE 
ON YOUTH 


How Communism openly recruits here 


By Walter K. Lewis 


ROM a dingy, wooden building 
F on Harlem’s teeming 125th Street 
—a structure that houses a new pro- 
Communist periodical edited by Paul 
Robeson and the Stalinoid Harlem 
Civil Rights Congress—a group of 
American youngsters is awaiting in- 
structions on how to proceed to 
East Berlin despite the fact that 
the State Department will not ordi- 
narily issue visas to American citi- 
zens for travel behind the Iron 
Curtain. For weeks, this group has 
been receiving communiqués and 
propaganda—from Prague, Budapest, 
East Berlin and Moscow—telling it 
what it will do in East Berlin. The 
group is going there as a delegation 
to the August 5-19 Third World 
Festival of Youth and Students for 
Peace—a gigantic undertaking de- 
signed to draw the young people of 
the world to Communism. 

I have seen a great deal of the 
pertinent material which has been 
flowing into 53 West 125th Street, 
the headquarters of the Committee 
for International Student Coopera- 
tion, under whose auspices the above- 
mentioned group is going to East 
Berlin. And I am prepared to dis- 
close, on the basis of what I have 
seen, as pretty a story of Communist 
machinations as has ever been told. 

International headquarters for the 
Festival is located at Vojtesska 12, 
Prague. Until the State Department 





Water K. Lewis has been exposing 
Communist and Fascist fronts for THE 
New LEADER for more than a decade. 


for next month's Prague ‘youth’ rally 


decided to withhold visas from Amer- 
icans desiring to travel behind the 
Iron Curtain, Prague was to have 
been the screening depot for all 
youth delegates from non-Communist 
countries. A member of the Czech 
Delegation to the United Nations let 
the cat out of the bag to this writer, 
and also provided me with the ad- 
dress of the U.S. headquarters of 
the Festival at 53 West 125th Street. 
The same Czech further advised me 
to get copies of World Student News, 
official organ of the International 
Union of Students obtainable at the 
Four Continents Bookshop on West 
46th Street, New York City, or the 
CP’s Workers Bookshop. 

I discovered, in the course of an 
investigation, that while the prop- 
aganda-drop here for the Festival is 
53 West 125th Street, the real “cul- 
tural” work is being done at 106 
East 14th Street (the headquarters of 
People’s Artists, another front), 
where a process of pre-screening goes 
on. Calls are being made out of here 
from an unlisted telephone number in 
the possession of THE NEw LEADER. 
This phone is used only by trusted 
Cominformists in their work of or- 
ganizing and indoctrinating the dele- 
gation that expects to leave U. S. soil 
some time in July for East Berlin. 

A secret letter mailed from Prague 


(see cut), dated May 31, 1951, 
and signed by R. N. Ebbels, Inter- 
national Union of Students Secretary, 
addresses the U. S. pro-Communist 
group in these terms: 


“We think that the broadest 
initiative [with regard to contact 
among various student groups] 
should be encouraged and that 
such exchanges should take place 
between groups of students or 
local unions of your country and 
those of other countries, as far as 
possible among students of the 
same discipline. 

“We have communicated as well 
the addresses of local unions in 
your country to organizations of 
other countries. 

“We think that such exchanges 
can greatly help to popularize the 
Festival, to strengthen the initia- 
tive of students of various coun- 
tries for the Festival and their 
mutual friendship. 

“We are looking for your sug: 
gestions and for more addresses 
of student organizations in your 
country and other countries to 
develop this activity and all other 
aspects of the Festival prepara- 
tions.” 


Simultaneously with preparations 
for the huge rally to be held in East 
Berlin, the Cominform sponsors of 
the Festival are extending invitations 
to universities throughout the world 
to participate in their grandiose at 
tempt to win free youth to the cause 
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of Communist slavery and aggres- 
sion—but are being careful to avoid 
making anti-U. S. statements. The 
invite reads: 


“Continuing the great tradition 
of World University Games, the 
XI World University Summer 
Games will be held in [East] 
Berlin at the time of the IIIrd 
[sic] World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace, as an 1US 
contribution to the Festival pro- 
gram.” 


The slogan that is being circulated 
among all Cominform youth agents 
—sent from the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth in Paris—is: 
“Remember Budapest—Prepere for 
Berlin!” (Budapest is where the last 
Festival was held.) 

The manifesto accompanying this 
says: 

“The youth of France and Bel- 
gium are preparing friendly fron- 
tier meetings with peaceloving 
youth of Germany, to reinforce 
their common struggle against the 
remilitarization of West Germany. 
Young people in Latin America 
have written to the youth of Korea 
telling them of their refusal to 
serve in the imperialist forces 
fighting the Korean people. Young 
people in the U. S. A., Britain, 
Scandinavia, Italy are preparing 
peace rallies, international ex- 
changes, and are writing to Ger- 
man youth making a rendezvous 
in Berlin for the Festival .... 

“Working and studying youth 
from near and far are working 
to overcome every obstacle to send 
their best young defenders of 
peace, their most outstanding 
artists and sportsmen, and to be 
fully represented at the Festival. 
They will meet in Berlin and be 
able to shake hands with two mil 
lion German youth who are fight- 
ing for a united and democratic 
Germany, for peace. . . . Berlin 
this summer will be filled with 
representatives of millions of the 
world’s youth who are deeply con- 
vinced of the justice of the calm 
words of Premier Stalin in his 
recent interview with the corres- 
pondent of Pravda.” (This refers 
to Stalin’s “peace” plea of Jan- 
uary 15, 1951.) 


In addition to the monthly World 
Youth, published by the WFDY in 
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Student 
Union sends out multilingual broad- 
sides aimed at the United States, 
Great Britain and the non-Cominform 
members of the UN. Oskar | ischer, 
Secretary of the Central Council of 
the Free German Youth, whose West 
German 


International 


Prague, the 


counterpart was_ recently 
banned by the Bonn Government, 
has informed his Communist col- 
leagues throughout the world that 
Stalin looks with favor on Communist 
youth rallies. The broadside issued 
by Fischer makes it clear that the 
Freie Deutsche Jugend intends to fol- 
low the lead of its predecessor, the 
Hitler-Jugend, in attacking the United 
States and the free nations. 

The Union of Republican Youth, 
the French unit of the WFDY, is cir- 
culating posters throughout France 
addressed to General Eisenhower: 
“Rentrez Chez Vous et Restez-y!” 
(“Go Home and Stay There!”) This 
is part of its propaganda drive to win 
over non-Communist French youths 
as delegates to the East Berlin rally. 

Guy de Boysson, President of the 
WFDY, has sent a message from his 





headquarters at 21, Rue de Chateau- 
dun in Paris to all agents throughout 
the world in which he called for the 
“broadest participation” in the Berlin 
festival and added: 

“The Secretariat guarantees that 
the 62 million members of the 
WFDY in every land will actively 
cooperate with the democratic 
students and member organiza- 
tion of the IUS to insure suc- 
cessful preparations for the IIIrd 
World Students Congress.” 


Every Monday evening, from 8 to 
10 p.m., the WFDY has been broad- 
casting news in English about the 
Festival—largely beamed to the 
United States—from its Prague 
transmitter, exhorting its members 
and sympathizers to make applica- 
tions and participate. During Febru- 
ary, the WFDY transmitter over 
Radio Prague, Radio Budapest and 
Radio Peking took special pains to 
exploit the report made to the Feb- 
ruary 7-10 meeting of the WFDY’s 
Executive Committee in Prague by 
the Federation’s Vice-President, 
Frances Damon (an American), in 


which she said: 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACF 





COMINFORM coszixves 


“The aggression in Korea and 
the resultant attempt to drum up 
a chauvinistic wave of ‘patriotic 
fervor’ received a cold shoulder 
from the youth, who not only re- 
fused to volunteer for Korea, as 
they did during World War II, 
and as Washington hoped, but 
in very high percentages didn’t 
answer the call of their draft 
boards.” 


At the Communist-front head- 
quarters on 14th Street, where the 
screening of delegates is going on, 
I learned some interesting details. 
One of the functionaries there, who 
called himself “Bill” and would not 
give his surname (this is standard 
practice there, I found), told me: 

“You will need three passport 
photos of yourself in order to get 
credentials for the Festival. Those 
photos are not for our use here, 
you understand.” 

I understood. The machinery was 
being perfected this year to preclude 
any embarrassing events in East 
Berlin. 

“We have got to see you first,” 
my informant, “Bill,” warned. “You 
see, weve got to be extremely care- 
ful. ‘Edith’ and ‘Joy’ [again, no 
surnames] come up here evenings 
and interview prospective delegates.” 

Plans had been carefully made to 
have delegates from non-Communist 
countries meet first in Prague, thence 
go to East Berlin. “Our purpose,” 
a Czech Communist diplomat con- 
fided, “was to avoid trouble for 
Americans who might have to go 


through the U. S. zone of Berlin.” 
But these plans have been stymied 
by the State Department’s order 
stopping all American travel to 
Czechoslovakia. 

High government officials in Com- 
munist countries have been address- 
ing communications to the IUS in 
Prague, and the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth in Paris—thus 
underscoring the Communist nature 
of the forthcoming East Berlin Fes- 
tival. At the Committee for Interna- 
tional Student Cooperation on 125th 
Street, I saw the “Peace Flag Award” 
it received in Prague last year “for 
outstanding results in the campaign 
to collect signatures for the Stock- 
holm Appeal.” 

Washington authorities will soon 
be deluged (if they haven’t already 
been) with applications for passports 
from scores of young Americans who 
will list as their reason for wanting 
to leave the United States: “Festival.” 
The applicants have been secretly in- 
structed by the Cominform organ- 
izers of the Youth Festival to say, 
upon further questioning, that by 
“Festival” they mean the Festival 
of Britain or the celebration of the 
2,000th anniversary of Paris, both 
of which events are now in progress 
and are drawing large numbers of 
American tourists. In this way, pro- 
Communist youth here hope to reach 
East Berlin. 

Reposing quietly in the offices of 
the Committee for International 
Student Cooperation on 125th Street 


is a metal container used for trans- 
porting films and secret files. The 
container is from the Hungarian Em- 
What the delegates to the 
Youth Festival will carry in it is 
a question whose answer would prob- 
ably prove enlightening to U. S. in- 
vestigative agencies. 

This latest Cominform attempt 
to reach out into the classrooms of 
America and other free countries 
merits a dramatic reply from the 
youth of the free world, addressed 
to the deluded delegates in East Ber- 
lin and to all oppressed youth be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Such an 
answer, issued on the very day the 


bassy. 


Cominform Festival convenes. August 
5, might read as follows: If the youth 
of the world want peace, they must 
unite against Communist aggression 
and imperialism: if they want free- 
dom, they must unite against Com- 
munist tyranny and totalitarianism; 
if they want prosperity and a chance 
to practice a gainful occupation, they 
must unite to destroy the whole Com- 
munist system of slave labor, artistic 
regimentation, physical torture and 
police rule. 

Such an answer, coupled with ex- 
pressions of friendship for all who 
live in oppression under Stalinism, 
will do much to dispel the propa- 
ganda value to the Communists of 
the East Berlin Festival. Let this be 
one Moscow-inspired demonstration 
that does not go unchallenged. The 
youth is freedom’s most precious 
possession. 





LIFE OF THE PARTY 


According to a news item from Pravda, you live longer under 
Communism than under capitalism. It seems there is a man in 
Russia 144 years old, and another 142.—Max Lerner, in the N.Y. 


NO JOKING 


The Soviet Union’s circus clowns are behind the times and must 
be brought up to date by special training, the magazine Literary 
Gazette said today—News item. 
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Post. 
The commissars, it seems, are frowning 
One wonders, as one reads this news, . : . 
ec : . At circuses and oldish clowning, 
Ammies maybe count by s ° . ° 
y by twos And find a lag in circus fooling 
Or have a shorter year than we : : 
: That shows a need for special schooling. 
Or, honest injun, chance to be 
More durable, and more like granite, Though clowns, these days, may quip and jest 
Than other men upon our planet. ... And beat themselves on head and chest, 
The times, with all their quirks and quirkuses, 
Or could it be—we might be wrong— Are really funnier than circuses. 
It really only seems so long? —Richard Armour 
8 
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A MORGENTHAU PLAN 





ACHESON: ‘REALISM’? 


WASHINGTON 


[ THE STATE DEPARTMENT prepar- 


ing a Morgenthau plan for Russia? 
First public inkling that it may be 
came when Dean Acheson told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: 


“It is clear that this process of 
encroachment and_ consolidation 
by which Russia has grown in the 
last 500 years from the Duchy of 
Muscovy to a vast empire has got 
to be stopped.” 

From this and further remarks by 
Mr. Acheson. observers here fear that 
U. S. policy will be shifted so as to 
make dismemberment of the Russian 
nation America’s new aim. Until now. 
U. S. pelicy has seemed to strive for 
the establishment of a democratic re- 
gime in Moscew. with Russia’s terri- 
torial integrity unimpaired unless so 
indicated by UN-supervised plebis- 
cites in minerity and border areas. If 
the dismemberment scheme is adopt- 
ed. it somehow 
divide Russia into anywhere from a 


would attempt to 
dozen to two dozen separate prin- 
cipalities. unlinked by any federative 
structure: it would. aim also at the 
dislocation of the presently integrated 
Russian economy. Such a policy, in 
addition to making the defeat of Stal- 
in a far mere difficult task, would re- 
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FOR 


By William 


quire a long and costly occupation of 
the present Soviet Union by large 
masses of American soldiers. 

What was disturbing about Mr. 
Acheson’s remarks was his apparent 
belief that Communism as a world 
conspiracy is a new frill on the for- 
mer policies of Russia’s Tsars. Ache- 
son said the Communist International 
and the doctrine of world proletarian 
revolution constitute “a new weapon 
added to the Russian arsenal.” He 
attempted to show that “Russian 
rulers” from the Muscovite Dukes of 
the fifteenth century to Stalin’s Polit- 
buro were pursuing the same policies, 
with the same aims. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


The only paper to comment exten- 
sively on Mr. Acheson’s remarks was 
the authoritative New York Times, 
which a day later foreshadowed their 
consequences for U. S. policy. The 
Times said: 


“There is a peculiar unreality 
attaching itself to the American 
policies which after the First 
World War opposed any ‘dismem- 
berment’ of the Russian empire. 
... Mr. Acheson’s statements show 
that these policies have been re- 
placed by a new realism.” 


If the Times’s inference is correct. 
that is, if Acheson’s remarks indicate 
U. S. commitment to the dismember- 
ment of Russia, the Secretary was re- 
pudiating the senior State Depart- 
ment expert on Russia, George F. 


RUSSIA? 


Caldwell 


Kennan, now on leave. Mr. Kennan, 
in an article entitled “America and 
the Russian Future” (Foreign Affairs, 
April 1951), had charted an Amer- 
ican course diametrically opposed to 
the present Achesonian analysis. 
Some Washington observers con- 
sider it significant that the most in- 
fluential member of the State De- 
partment’s Policy Planning Staff is 
John Paton Davies Jr., who since 
1944 has been staking his reputation 
on a policy of separating the Chinese 
Communist Politburo from the Soviet 
Politburo, Davies was the most ex- 
perienced of the Foreign Service Of- 
ficers in China who, during the war, 
advocated U. S. aid to the Chinese 
Communists and by-passing of the 
Nationalist Government. At the time, 
and again recently, Davies was pub- 
licly attacked by General Patrick 
Hurley as a “pro-Communist” who 
was “sabotaging” Hurley’s efforts in 
China. Can Acheson’s remarks be in- 
terpreted as another move by the 
Davies group to show Mao that we 
have nothing against Communism. 
but are fighting Russia as a nation? 
It was because of Mr. Davies’s 
background that Washington observ- 
ers uneasily recalled the Morgenthau 
Plan, which called for the subdivision 
of Germany into principalities, the 
reduction of German industrial facili- 
ties, and the conversion of Germany 
into a string of small, agricultural 
nations. This plan was used by Dr. 
Goebbels to stir up flagging German 
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RUSSIA conrmoz 


patriotism in behalf of the Nazi 
cause. It was drafted by Harry Dexter 
White, later named by Whittaker 
Chambers as a Communist feeding 
Chambers’s Soviet spy ring. 

What shocked most Washington 
students of Soviet affairs about the 
Acheson remarks and their implica- 
tions was that they furnish a justi- 
fication for Soviet domestic propa- 
ganda. Since the end of the war, Stal- 
in’s agit-prop apparatus has been 
hammering home one theme to the 
Russian people: America aims to dis- 
member Russia and stifle her national 
life. This propaganda reached a high 
point last January with a speech by 
P. N. Pospelov, president of the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, detail- 
ing elaborate American plans, past 
and present, for the dismemberment 
of Russia. Pospelov, of course, omit- 
ted the clear policy statement of Wil- 
son’s Secretary of State, Bainbridge 
Colby, who in 1918 warned against 
“any interference of any kind with 
the political sovereignty of Russia, 
any intervention in her internal 
affairs, or any impairment of her ter- 
ritorial integrity.” Pospelov asserted 
that “the hands of American imper- 
ialists are stained with the blood of 
the Russian people.” (For further 
examination of this speech, see Simon 
Wolin’s article, ‘“ ‘Hate America, 
Enemy of the Russian People,’ ” THE 
New Leaper, February 26.) 


THE LESSER EVIL 


The aim of the campaign climaxed 
by the Pospelov speech was clear to 
American observers, and expertly 
demolished by the Voice of America 
at the time. Stalin’s purpose in the 
campaign is to convince the Russian 
people that America is their enemy, 
not his, since it aims to destroy Rus- 
sia. By such a line, he hopes to per- 
suade anti-Communist Russians that 
his regime is a lesser evil than 
American victory, just as his war- 
time exploitation of German racist 
behavior (coupled with hints of bet- 
ter things to come after the defeat of 
Hitler) convinced many Russians 
that their own Communists were bet- 


ter than the Nazis. The Friends of 
Fighters for Russian Freedom in New 
York termed Mr. Acheson’s remarks 
“a propaganda bonanza” for Stalin, 
and said they would “drive many 
patriotic Russians, who hate Commu- 
nism but love their country, reluct- 
antly into Stalin’s arms.” 

Any appeal to ethnic minorities to 
oppose Russia as such would be tan- 
tamount to writing off the 100 mil- 
lion Great Russians as potential allies 
of the democratic nations, in return 
for little effective action. Such state- 
ments as Acheson’s “Russia’s 500- 
year expansion must be stopped” 
would have the same effect in Russia 
as a Soviet campaign to turn Scotland 
against England would in London. 


AGREE ON PLEBISCITES 


What is surprising about Ache- 
son’s statement is that it completely 
reverses the previous direction of 
U. S. policy toward a liberated Rus- 
sia. Only a few months ago, U. S. 
officials thought they had the ticklish 
Soviet minorities problem licked, 
when the representatives of all the 
Russian democratic groups in exile 
agreed to support a federated struc- 
ture for post-liberation Russia. They 
also agreed that United Nations- 
supervised plebiscites should deter- 
mine whether doubtful areas of the 
present Soviet Union would join the 
federation, or declare their independ- 
ence. These leaders of Russian demo- 
cratic groups are confident that when 
the entire Soviet Union is free of 
Communist dictatorship, and ade- 
quate safeguards are pledged to pro- 
tect minority cultures, the minorities 
will themselves prefer to remain in an 
economically self-sufficient union. 

These leaders, of course, have been 
completely baffled by Acheson’s ap- 
parently new orientation. They had 
thought a wise U. S. policy was in 
the making, when they read George 
Kennan’s observations in his Foreign 
Affairs article. Kennan wrote: 


“If it should fall to us to take up 
arms against those who today dis- 
pose over the Russian people, we 
can try not to give that people the 


impression that we are their ene- 
mies, or consider them ours, . . . 
We can give them the feeling that 
we are on their side, and that our 
victory, if it comes, will be used 
to provide them with a chance to 
shape their own destiny in the 
future to a pattern happier than 
that which they have known in the 
past. . . . It would be tragic if our 
indignation over Soviet outlooks 
and policies led us to make our- 
selves the accomplices of Russian 
despotism by forgetting the great- 
ness of the Russian people, losing 
our confidence in their genius and 
their potential for good, and 
placing ourselves in opposition to 
their national feelings. The vital 
importance of this becomes even 
clearer when we reflect that we in 
the outside world who believe in 
the cause of freedom will never 
prevail in any struggle against the 
destructive workings of Soviet 
power unless the Russian people 
are our willing allies. That goes 
for peace, and it goes for war. ... 

“Our experiences with Germany 
have demonstrated that we have 
not succeeded very well, as a na- 
tion, in understanding the position 
of the man who lives under the 
yoke of modern despotism. Totali- 
tarianism is not a national phe- 
nomenon; it is a disease to which 
all humanity is in some degree 
vulnerable. . . . We will get no- 
where with an attitude of emo- 
tional indignation directed toward 
an entire people.” 


Washington students of Soviet 
affairs hoped that this Kennan view- 
point heralded the announcement of 
a U.S. policy toward Russia opposed 
to the tragic Morgenthau Plan and 
“unconditional surrender” _ policy 
which helped prolong the war against 
Germany. Acheson’s remarks, unless 
they are quickly corrected, will stifle 
all such hopes. Once again, it is 
feared here, the U. S. is ducking an 
imaginative political struggle against 
totalitarianism in favor of a war of 
national extermination; and in the 
atomic age, no nation can win a war 
between vast populations. Those are 
the implications.of Dean Acheson’s 
remarks that Russia is the age-old 
enemy, and Communism is merely a 
“new weapon added to the Russian 
arsenal.” 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
j fone WRITER once heard a uni- 
versity professor describe the 
capitalist system as a “risk-taking, 
profit-making, more-or-less gambling 
economy.” He also listened with 
sympathetic interest to Frank 
Knight’s interpretation of profit as 
the reward for anticipating demand 
(and legitimately taking a loss for 
failing to call the turn), and the 
appropriate gain for navigating the 
hazards of economic uncertainty. 

Folks, it ain’t so. Congress last 
week repealed the laws of capitalism. 
It yielded to those subversives who 
are always shouting for “security” 
and “guaranteed incomes” and tak- 
ing the risks out of life, and gave 
way to an infernal pressure group 
which for years has been seeking 
to undermine the principles of Adam 
Smith and the Founding Fathers 
(who, according to a patriotic ad- 
vertisement by some business group 
in the New York Times last week, 
established free enterprise on July 
4, 1776 as one of the inalienable 
rights of independence). 

I am referring, of course, to the 
actions of Congress in passing an 
emasculated controls bill which 
barred all price rollbacks, and in 
relaxing credit regulation W in order 
to speed the sale of used cars. 

It may sound strange to interpret 
the relaxation of controls—at a time 
when they are still sorely needed— 
as an attack on free enterprise. But 
this is no attempt to write a Lewis 
Carroll essay, despite the frivolous 
tone in the paragraph above. The 
reason why the actions of Congress 
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Subversive Congress 
Wipes Out Capitalism 


were in a deep sense destructive of 
free enterprise is that they were not 
taken to protect a “risk-taking,” 
“free-choice” system, but to guaran- 
tee profits under all circumstances 
for groups strong enough to impose 
their will on the American people. 
If capitalism is defined as a risk- 
taking system, there will be just 
no more risks, if Congress has its 
way; it will be a system of privi- 
lege, as it was in the days of Jay 
Gould and the Credit Mobilier. 

The NAM and the Chamber of 
Commerce have been talking now for 
years about a reformed capitalism— 
or free enterprise—and decrying the 
“welfare state.” The patriotic ad- 
vertisements speak of the welfare 
state as a fateful step toward total- 
itarianism. But what we have been 
seeing in these last weeks is the 
shameless creation of the “handout 
state,” in which Congress declares 
that any attempt to reduce profits, 
no matter how exorbitant they are, 
is “un-American.” 

In the Senate hearings on the De- 
fense Production Act, for example, 
Senator Robertson said: 

“IT am in sympathy with some 
relaxation of credit with respect 
to used cars, because I know they 
are backing up in the hands of 
dealers and in many instances 
they are selling used cars from 
$100 to $200 below the OPS 
price.” 

Horrors! It so happens, however, 
that the normal pricing situation 
in the industry is that the dealer 
absorbs a loss on about 80 per cent 
of the used cars he takes on trade- 
ins, but makes it up on new cars. 


Over the past years, as the auto in- 
dustry well knows, car dealers have 
been making fantastic profits. Al- 
most every used car has been sold 
for a profit. The function of credit 
regulation W was to dampen credit 
so as not to increase inflationary 
pressures. But apparently, in the 
minds of Congress, no businessman 
is ever to be permitted to sell occa- 
sionally for less than high profits; 
hence, rather than have prices tum- 
ble, the regulation is relaxed. 

The most flagrant situation of 
course, is in beef. The cattle-raisers 
—and other industries—had been 
told in January 1951, when the gen- 
eral price freeze went into effect, 
that rollbacks would be forthcoming 
in order to push prices back to the 
pre-Korean War level. The cattle- 
raisers and _ -feeders, however, 
gambled that they would be able 
to beat any price rollback. So they 
bid up the price of beef and shot 
it sky-high. Their gamble paid off. 
Other, “not-so-patriotic” business- 
men, who did not raise prices be- 
yond the freeze point, must be curs- 
ing themselves for their lack of 
enterprise. 

Look at what the cattlemen got: 
The price of cattle jumped from 
$19.70 a hundred-weight in January 
1950 to $30.20 in April 1951, an in- 
crease of 52 per cent. All costs to 
the farmers in that period increased 
only 13 per cent. In 1947, the aver- 
age price the framer received for 
beef cattle was 148 per cent of 
parity (the balancing point of in- 
dustrial and farm prices); in 1948, 
167 per cent; in 1949, 152 per cent; 
and in 1950, 133. 

Yet a price rollback was defeated; 
it would have “reduced” incentives 
for production. And “risk-taking” 
has been nicely “safeguarded.” 

We wonder what the opponents 
of the “handout state”’—oops! the 
“welfare state”—will say to Oscar 
Ewing’s proposal last week that the 
Government provide 60-day free hos- 
pitalization a year for all these over 
65. Robs them of their initiative, 
no doubt. 





WE NEED 
A New FEPC 


UNE 25 was a significant date in 

democratic America. It marked 
the first anniversary of the Korean 
War. It was also the tenth anniver- 
sary of the late President Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order 8802 which officially 
established the concept of fair em- 
ployment practice in our nation. Both 
FEPC and the Korean War have been 
justified as chapters in our struggle 
toward a more complete democratic 
society. 

Unlike World War II, however, the 
Korean War has been prosecuted 
without any Presidential executive 
order to assure equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment, in the nation’s 
defense plants and governmental serv- 
ice. As yet, President Truman has 
not seen the wisdom of issuing an 
executive order establishing a Fair 
Employment Practice Committee for 
the purpose of getting maximum use 
of American manpower on the home 
front regardless of race, color, re- 
ligion and national origin. 

There isn’t a great deal of differ- 
ence, today, in the employment picture 
with regard to minorities than there 
was in 1941. True, the nation has 
reached a higher percentage of em- 
ployment, but the extent to which 
under-utilization and lack of train- 





A. Puitipe RaNnpDoupn, President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
led the appeal for a wartime FEPC. 


By A. Philip Randolph 


ing facilities have combined with 
outright refusal to hire, still presents 
a serious problem. 

Most of us recall that in June 
1941, the German blitzkrieg was run- 
ning almost at will across Europe. 
America was girding its forces to be 
the arsenal of democracy for the en- 
tire free world. In the midst of that 
great crisis, a survey of the Social 
Security Board announced to the na- 
tion that discrimination in hiring 
practices barred millions of Amer- 
icans from factories and shipyards. 

Of course, millions of American 
Negroes, Jews, “Hispanos” and mem- 
bers of other minority groups knew 
all along that in many categories of 
private, semi-private and government 
employment color, religion and na- 
tionality were prime contributing 
factors in their unsuccessful efforts 
to secure employment and training 
consistent with their qualifications. 

At that time, most Negro workers 
were on the farms, in domestic serv- 
ice or in unskilled jobs. There was 
also a scandalous waste of the labor 
and skills of more than one-half mil- 
lion Mexican-Americans. 

It was then that President Roose- 
velt wrote: 

“No nation combatting the in- 
creasing threat of totalitarianism 
can afford arbitrarily to exclude 
huge segments of its population 


from its defense industries. Even 
more important is it for us to 





strengthen our unity and morale 
by refuting at home the very 
theories which we are fighting 
abroad.” 


But FEPC in 1941 was not won 
without a struggle. There were many 
futile conferences with high and low 
government officials, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. A threatened March 
on Washington of more than fifty 
thousand Negroes on July 1, 1941 
caused Mr, Roosevelt to consider the 
problem in two significant lights. 

First, it was just impossible to 
achieve national unity without util- 
izing all available manpower. Second, 
there were the significant internation- 
al repercussions that would follow if 
America’s biggest racial minority 
demonstrated against economic dis- 
crimination, at a time when the 
United States was proclaiming that 
it was the arsenal of democracy. 

How effective was FEPC during 
World War II? In 1940 and early 
1941 Negroes numbered less than 
one hundred in the four largest air- 
craft plants of the nation. Colored 
workers were significant by their ab- 
sence in aircraft, ordinance, army 
arsenals and navy shipyards. But by 
November 1944, FEPC had relieved 
the drain on the national labor force 
to this extent: 


@ There were 107.000 non-white 


workers in aircraft. 182,000 in ship- 
building and 142,000 in ordinance. 
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® California shipyards were em- 
ploying 10,000 Mexican-Americans, 
and the aircraft industry 96,000. 

@ Army arsenals and navy ship- 
yards boasted 300,000 Negro civil- 
ian workers. 


No government agency was busier 
or contributed more to the success- 
ful prosecution of World War II 
than did FEPC. During its five years 
of life, it settled close to 5.000 cases. 
including 40 strikes and threatened 
strikes over racial differences. Its 
ability to close cases reached a 
monthly peak of 250. 

When the wartime FEPC issued its 
final report in 1946, it left us with 
some important conclusions. Govern- 
ment intervention had helped work- 
ers and employers to abandon racial 
discrimination in industry: proved 
that workers of various races and re- 
ligions could work together  effi- 
ciently: revitalized the faith of mil- 
lions of Americans in democracy. 

Today, there is a great immediate 
need for FEPC, President Truman is 
strangely silent on issuing an execu- 
tive order creating an FEPC. True. 
he has spoken eloquently on fair em- 
ployment practices, but his failure to 
act belies his words. 

The nation, in ten years. has come 
a long way toward accepting FEPC 
under government leadership. One- 
fourth of our states have FEPC 
statutes. But industry in the major 
sense is interstate, and the federal 
government still occupies the dubious 
position of leading in the practice— 
instead of the abolition—of discrim- 
ination in hiring, upgrading and 
training for federal jobs. 

Total national defense and national 
unity cannot be achieved without 
FEPC. Dr. Frank P. Graham. de- 
fense manpower administrator. said 
on May 13. 1951. that 8.500.000 
workers will be needed by autumn in 
defense industries. compared with 
3.300.000 now in defense plants. 

On April 1. 1951. Director of De- 
fense Mobilization Charles E. Wil- 


son, stated: 


“We must utilize our work force 
at their highest skills and capaci- 
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ties... . If we are wasteful of our 

resources, manpower deficiencies 

could become the limiting factor 
in production and in military 
strength.” 

The ending of FEPC after World 
War II revived many discriminatory 
practices. On June 28, 1946, the re- 
signing Fair Employment Practice 
Committee declared: 


“The wartime gains of Negro, 
Mexican-American and _ Jewish 
workers are being dissipated 
through an unchecked revival of 
discriminatory practices.” 


A committee of the Michigan 
House of Representatives heard Ex- 
ecutive Director Harry C. Marble of 
the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
Commission 


pensation testify on 


April 18, 1951 that discriminatory 
specifications often make it impos- 
sible for the public employment serv- 
ice to fill job openings. Mr. Marble 
said that in March 1951 most em- 
ployers serviced by seven major em- 
ployment offices in the Detroit area 
demanded white workers only. These 
same employers, while reporting a 
critical need for workers, refused to 
accept referrals of non-whites. 

The records of the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion show a review of 2,265 job or- 
ders received by three employment 
service offices with 55 per cent closed 
to non-whites by written specifica- 
tions. 

The fourth report of the Illinois 
Interracial Commission found con- 
ditions similar to those existing in 
Michigan. At least one-third of the 
business and industrial firms of the 
state employed no Negroes. 

The Illinois State Employment 
Service found 45 per cent of the job 
openings received by its Chicago of- 
fices and 30 per cent of those re- 
ceived by its East St. Louis offices 
specified white only. 

The Nebraska Legislative Council’s 
Committee of Unfair Employment 
Practices reported in September 
1950 “that discrimination does exist 
in Nebraska, that this discrimination 
amounts to unfair employment prac- 


tices, and that every effort to elim- 
inate such discrimination should be 
made by legislative enactment.” 

On January 3, 1951, Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota 
called for an FEPC plan in his in- 


augural address, stating: 


“Right here in Minnesota, jobs 
are still being denied our fellow 
citizens, not because of incompe- 
tence, but because the door of op- 
portunity is slammed in their faces 
by reason of racial and religious 
prejudice.” 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
War, there have been numerous 
efforts to get an FEPC executive or- 
der from President Truman. Confer- 
ences on FEPC have been held with 
the President, Mr. Stuart Symington 
(when he was Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board), 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E, Wilson 
and Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin. But Mr. Truman remains 
silent on FEPC. 

True, on January 15. 1951, the 
President, in his budget message. re- 
quested Congress to enact FEPC 
legislation. On the following day, in 
a memorandum on National Man- 
power Mobilization Policy. Mr. Tru- 
man said that government controls 
would be used “to the extent needed” 
to enforce “full use of . . . minority 
groups.” But no compliance machin- 
ery was created under Executive Or- 
der 10210, issued February 2, which 
called for non-discrimination clauses 
in all government contracts. 

We hear a great deal of talk about 
democracy these days. We hear it 
from the forces of the free world and 
we hear it in Communist propaganda. 
Like the Nazis before them, the Com- 
munists take a legitimate grievance 
for the purpose of sowing dissension 
among America’s different races, 
colors and religions. FEPC would 
help eliminate the possibility of such 
dissension. 

President Truman has talked 
enough about FEPC. Millions of 
Americans are eyeing the White 
House hoping that an FEPC execu- 
tive order will soon issue from it. 
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TEAST and WEST 


DALLIN 


MUNICH 

N CONNECTION with the Nation’s 
| suit against THE New LEapeR, it 
is interesting to recall the pre-war 
record of that strange ‘liberal’ pub- 
lication. An unpublicized part of 
that record is the Nation’s attitude 
toward Leon Trotsky, which is char- 
acteristic of its general political 
course. Trotsky’s archives contain 
interesting correspondence with the 
Nation which has never been pub- 
lished. 

Trotsky wrote several articles for 
the Nation from his exile in Nor- 
way, where he lived until the end 
of 1936. At the time, the Nation 
enjoyed an excellent reputation as 
a liberal weekly, lending space to 
various shades of leftist opinion. 
When Trotsky was writing for the 
Nation, the issue of the day was 
the ascendancy and aggressiveness 
of Nazism. In those early days, there 
was wide hope and expectation on 
the left that revolutionary uprisings 
might check the growth of Nazism 
in Germany and Fascism in Italy. 
This was also Trotsky’s hope, and 
this was the main subject he discussed 
in his articles for the Nation. 

But inside Russia, the era of the 
great purges was beginning. The 
first of the great public trials took 
place in August 1936; its sixteen 
defendants were headed by Gregory 
Zinoviev, former head of the Com- 
munist International, and Leo Ka- 
menev, former Communist party boss 
in Moscow. But Trotsky was more 
on trial than any of the defendants. 
His name was mentioned more than 


any of theirs, and the obscure 
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By David J. Dallin 


Letters the ‘Nation’ 
Didn't Answer— 


prosecutor, Andrei Vishinsky, pic- 
tured him as the real head of all 
the devious conspiracies against the 
Soviet land and its leaders. The 
death sentences pronounced by the 
tribunal were immediately carried 
out. Though he was absent, Trotsky 
was also condemned to death. From 
then on, he expected the assassin. 

The WNation’s position on the 
Moscow Trials might charitably be 
described as ambiguous, although it 
did show an undue “understanding” 
of Vishinsky and his task. Nation 
editorials dealt with the faked ac- 
cusations as facts, and accepted the 
idea that Stalin’s Communist oppon- 
ents were spies and saboteurs. 

Trotsky was indignant. On Feb- 
ruary, 10, 1937, he wrote the 
following letter to the Nation from 
Mexico: 

“To the Editor: 

“In the past, from time to time, 
you published my articles. One of 
them even served as a pretext for 
my internment in Norway. The 
editorial on the last Moscow 
frame-up dishonors your journal. 
Please do not count me any long- 
er among your contributors. 

“Leon Trotsky.” 

There was no reply to this letter 
from either the Nation or from 
Freda Kirchwey, then, as now, its 
editor-in-chief. At the time, Mrs. 
Kirchwey was also invited to join the 
Commission of Inquiry headed by 
John Dewey, which was to investi- 
gate the Vishinsky-Stalin charges 
against Trotsky, in the light of all 
available facts. Mrs. Kirchwey re- 
fused to work on the Commission. 
Despite this, she did write to 


Trotsky almost a year later. As if 
nothing had happened, she asked 
him, in a letter dated December 20, 
1937, for an article explaining his 
political philosophy. It was charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Kirchwey to take 
Trotsky’s political emotions so light- 
ly; she did not realize how pro- 
found was his indignation against 
the Nation’s approval of the Moscow 
frame-ups. Trotsky answered her on 


March 13, 1938: 


“Madam: 

“In your letter of December 20, 
1937, you propose that I give an 
article to the Nation expounding 
my ‘philosophy.’ 

“During the Moscow trials, my 
name, the name of Leon Sedov, 
my deceased son, and the names 
of my friends were, with the help 
of the ‘confessions’ of the un- 
fortunate victims of the GPU, 
branded and besmirched and the 
victims then shot. You occupied 
a position which in the best case 
could be classified as benevolent 
neutrality toward the calumni- 
ators, falsifiers and hangmen. 
Some of your closest collabora- 
tors . . . came out as direct liter- 
ary agents of Stalin, Vishinsky, 
Yezhov. You yourself, Madam, 
left the Trotsky Defense Commit- 
tee noisily, when it appeared to 
you that the Commission headed 
by Dr. John Dewey was capable 
of casting a shadow upon the 
chastity of the Soviet Themis. 

“Since you have asked me to 
expound my ‘philosophy’ in the 
Nation, you have obviously come 
to the conclusion that the accusa- 
tions directed against me are 
false. Did you declare this open- 
ly?” 

Mrs. Kirchwey never replied to 
this letter. She never admitted what 
Trotsky had asked her to declare, 
namely, that the accusations against 
him in the Moscow Trials were false. 
Consequently, Trotsky never  ex- 
pounded his ‘philosophy’ in the Na- 
tion, nor, for that matter, did he 
ever write for that periodical again. 

Back then, in 1937, Mrs. Kirch- 
wey took the side of tyrannical 
power against courageous resistance. 
She has remained on that side to 
this day. 


The New Leader 
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Hannah Arendt’s provocative new book 


provides an original interpretation 


of the total state 


What Is 


Totalitarianism? 


By Dwight Macdonald 


D URING the Nazi occupation of France, Simone Weil 


published a now-celebrated essay on The Iliad 


which begins: 


“The true hero, the true subject, the center of The 
Iliad is force. Force employed by man, force that en- 
slaves man, force before which man’s flesh shrinks 
away.... 

“To define force: it is that X that turns anybody 
who is subjected to it into a thing. Exercised to the 
limit, it turns man into a thing in the most literal 
sense: it makes a corpse out of him. Somebody was 
here, and the next moment there is nobody here at 

“Here we see force in its grossest and most sum- 
mary form. . . . How much more varied in its pro- 
cesses, how much more surprising in its effects is the 
other force, the force that does not kill—i.e., does not 





Since Lenin seized power in Russia, our century has 
seen a growth and extension of an entirely new phe- 
nomenon in history—the total state. The last two 
decades have witnessed the extermination of two million 
Russian peasants by planned famine and the extermina- 
tion of six million’ Jews by planned murder. These 
horrors have stimulated many writers to examine the 
new total state. George Orwell’s prophetic Nineteen 
Eighty Four is the most popular of the analyses of to- 
talitarianism, Hannah’s Arendt’s The Origins of Totali- 
tarianism is the latest and most extensive. This is the 
first of three articles on Miss Arendt’s work by Dwight 
Macdonald, the former editor of Politics, and a writer 
for the New Yorker, Fortune and other magazines. Mr. 
Macdonald is also the author of Henry Wallace: Man 
and Myth. 
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kill just yet. It will surely kill, it will possibly kill, or 
perhaps it merely hangs, poised and ready, over the 
head of the creature it can kill at any moment. .. . It 
turns man into a stone. . . . It has the prodigious abil- 
ity to turn a human being into a thing while he is 
still alive. An extraordinary entity this—a thing that 
has a soul. And as for the soul, what an extraordinary 
house it finds itself in! Who can say what it costs it, 
moment by moment, to accommodate itself to this resi- 
dence, how much writhing and bending, folding and 
pleating, are required of it? It was not made to live 
inside a thing. If it does, under pressure of necessity, 
there is not a single element of its nature to which 
violence is not done... . 

“There are . . . unfortunate creatures who have be- 
come things for the rest of their lives. Their days hold 
no pastimes, no free spaces, no room in them for any 
impulse of their own. It is not that their life is harder 
than other men’s nor that they occupy a lower place 
in the social hierarchy; no, they are another human 
species, a compromise between a man and a corpse. 
The idea of a person’s being a thing is a logical con- 
tradiction. Yet what is impossible in logic becomes 
true in life, and the contradiction lodged within the 
soul tears it to shreds. . . . Here, surely, is death, but 
death strung out over a whole lifetime. Here, surely, is 
life, but life that death congeals before abolishing.” 


It is not belittling the last part of Hannah Arendt’s 
remarkable book, The Origins of Totalitarianism, to say 
that it is a commentary, in terms of historical analysis 
and political theory, on the above. For it is precisely the 
great merit of her approach that it concentrates on ethical 
and psychological factors instead of on the scientific- 
materialist'c factors which most modern scholars and 
political thinkers, still trudging along the well-marked 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TOTALITARIANISM  coxssuxe 


dead-end roads opened up by nineteenth-century thought, 
continue to look to for their bearings. As I noted in my 
review of her book in THE NEw LeEaper recently [May 
14], the last third, on Totalitarianism, seems to me the 
most original and the truest theoretical interpretation that 
has yet been made. Because I think the fight against 
totalitarianism, in its burgeoning forms in the West and 
especially in its advanced form behind the Iron Curtain, 
is the most important issue in politics today, and because 
I think Hannah Arendt has defined the enemy in a way 
which even most anti-Communists have not hitherto ven- 
tured to do (and which is, alas, very close to the truth), 
I propose here to try to present the essence of her theory. 

Hannah Arendt begins with David Rousset’s summary 


No wonder the wheedling voice of liberal common 
sense is loud in our ears. These irrational irruptions of 
inhumanity (more accurately, anti-humanity) have 
made obsolete the whole rational-utilitarian way of look- 
ing at life that has dominated Western man’s conscious- 
ness in the last two centuries. The Nazis and the Com- 
munists have shattered the progressive-materialistic 
world-view that not only most bourgeois thinkers since 
the Encyclopedists have accepted, but that was also held 
by the more influential anti-bourgeois thinkers: the Uto- 
pians Owen and Saint-Simon, the post-1848 Marx and 
Engels, the anarchist Kropotkin. (Fourier, Proudhon, 
Bakunin, and the young Marx largely shared this world- 


view, but were also to some extent recalcitrant to it, so 





TOTALITARIANISM: *‘THERE EXISTS NO INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THOSE HOLDING OFFICE’ 


of his experience in the Nazi camps: “Normal men do 
not know that everything is possible.” She confronts 
squarely the traumatic experience of our century: what 
the Nazis and the Communists have done to millions of 
harmless, defenseless human beings. Most, even, of the 
opponents of totalitarianism have shied away from this, 
have tried to find, if not moral justification, at least some 
sort of rational explanation in terms of human motives 
as we have hitherto understood them. 


“There is a great temptation,” Arendt writes, “to 
explain away the intrinsically incredible by means of 
liberal rationalizations. In each one of us there lurks 
such a liberal, wheedling us with the voice of common 
sense. We attempt to understand elements in present 
or recollected experience that simply surpass our pow- 
ers of understanding. . . . We attempt to understand 
the behavior of concentration-camp inmates and SS- 
men psychologically, when the very thing that must be 
realized is that the psyche can be destroyed even with- 
out the destruction of the physical man. . . . The end 
result is inanimate men, i.e., men who can no longer 
be psychologically understood. . . . All statements of 
common sense, whether of a psychological or sociolo- 
gical nature, serve only to encourage those who think 
it ‘superficial’ to ‘dwell on horrors.’ ” 
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that their thought is often more to the point today than is 
that of the others, who were influential precisely because 
they were more saturated with the spirit of their time.) 

As Marx superseded earlier analysts of capitalism, so 
Arendt does earlier analysts of totalitarianism. As Merx 
questioned the bourgeois ideology and demonstrated, by 
a strict inquiry into the realities of bourgeois behavior, 
the inhumanity and irrationality of capitalism, so Arendt 
with capitalism’s successor. It is a measure of her courage 
in looking straight at the facts, without ideological pre- 
conceptions, that she—again like Marx—follows her 
thought to its logical conclusion even though it brings 
her into conflict with the generally, accepted viewpoint of 
modern historians, economists and political theorists. 
And this means not only the apologists for totalitarian- 
ism, but also most anti-Fascists and anti-Communists 
today, including, no doubt, many readers of this period- 
ical. It is really most uncomfortable, as it must have been 
disturbing for physicists when Einstein and Planck be- 
gan to question the adequacy of Newtonian concepts. But 
comfort is not everything. I think the reader who will 
take the trouble to read Arendt’s by no means easy-to- 
read book, will find that she has worked out an approach 
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to totalitarianism that is scientifically superior to the tra- 
ditional Marx-cum-Dewey approach because it explains 
the facts better.’ 

Totalitarianism begins and ends with masses—i.e., men 
reduced to uniform statistical units. It gets power by or- 
ganizing masses of people who have lost their place in 
society and, consequently, their links with other people. 
Such mass-men are attracted by totalitarian propaganda 
because it totally rejects the culture that has rejected 
them, and because, systematic and all-embracing, it pro- 
vides an illusory substitute for the real social order from 
which they are excluded. Once in power, the totalitarians 
reduce the rest of society to mass-men by destroying all 
ties between people: classes, unions, parties, professional 
groups, chess clubs, sporting societies, churches, even the 
family. 


“The term, ‘masses,’ applies only where we deal 
with people who either because of sheer numbers, or 
indifference, or a combination of both, cannot be in- 
tegrated into any organization based on common in- 
terest... . The masses grew out of the fragments of a 
highly atomized society whose competitive structure 
and concomitant loneliness of the individual had been 
held in check only through membership in a class. The 
chief characteristic of the mass man is not brutality 
and backwardness, but his isolation and lack of nor- 
mal social relationships.” 


MASSES AND MOBS 


The masses is a modern phenomenon, as distinguished 
from the familiar mob that keeps reappearing from 
Rome down to Louis Napoleon. Goering is a typical mob- 
leader, Molotov a typical mass-leader. The mob is greedy. 
selfish and corrupt (it keeps the loot) ; sensual and spon- 
taneous (it tortures, as the SA did in 1934-5, for sadistic 
enjoyment) : bohemian and 
non-conformist. The masses are selfless and incorruptible 


fickle and impressionable; 


ascetic 
and disciplined (they torture as the SS did in the camps 
after 1936: on orders, 
planned experiment) ; of a rock-like, unalterable loyalty: 
philistine and orthodox. 


(they turn the loot over to the State treasury) ; 


impersonally, carrying on a 


“The present totalitarian rulers and . . . leaders . 
still bear the characteristic traits of the mob, whose 
psychology and political philosophy are fairly well- 
known. What will happen once the authentic mass-man 
takes over, we do not know yet, although it may be a 
fair guess that he will have more in common with the 
meticulous, calculated correctness of Himmler than 
with the hysterical fanaticism of Hitler, will more re- 
semble the stubborn dullness of Molotov than the sen- 


1. I must note that there is a remarkable coincidence between Arendt’s basic 
theory and that expressed in an article of mine, “The Dream World of the 
Soviet Bureaucracy," which I began two years ago and never got into shape 
to be published, although I did give it as a lecture several times. This 
coincidence may be taken as either validating Arendt’ s ideas (since we never 
discussed the matter, reaching similar p ntly), or else— 
depending on the reader's attitude—invalidating my own enthusiasm as ‘‘per- 
tonally"’ motivated. (Though how one rises to those heights of ‘scientific 
cbjectivity’’ which many at least think they scale, has always been mysterious 
fo me.) 

2. Nazism and Communism attracted not only the ignorant but also some of 
the intellectual elite, since the latter, too, were isolated. 
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sual vindictive cruelty of Stalin. . . . Himmler was 
‘more normal,’ that is, more of a philistine, than any 
of the original leaders of the Nazi movement. He was 
not a bohemian like Goebbels, or a sex criminal like 
Streicher, or a crackpot like Rosenberg, or a fanatic 
like Hitler, or an adventurer like Goering. He proved 
his supreme ability for organizing the masses into 
total domination by assuming that most people are 
neither bohemians, fanatics, adventurers, sex maniacs, 
crackpots, nor social failures, but first and foremost 
job-holders and good family men.” 


These jobholding philistines, in their desperate quest 
for security, become part of a political mechanism which 
is powerful and which gives them jobs, but whose logic, 
ironically, requires the suppression of selfish (that is, 
self-ish) interests and motives to a previously unheard- 
of degree. 

“The disturbing factor in the success of totalitarianism 
is the true selflessness of its adherents.” They remain 
loyal to the party even when it frames them up and 
executes them. This “stubbornness of conviction which 
outlives all actual experiences and cancels all immediate 
is sometimes mistaken for idealism. It is 
actually closer to a compulsion neurosis. “Idealism, fool- 
ish or heroic, always springs from some individual de- 


self-interest” 


cision and conviction and is subject to experience and 
argument. The fanaticism of a member of a totalitarian 
movement whom neither experience nor argument can 
reach is based, on the contrary, on a conformism and 
identification for which not even torture is an experience 
and through whose stupor not even the fear of death can 
pierce.” 

This selflessness is connected with an extremely ab- 
stract way of looking at life. The rank-and-file Nazi or 
Communist rises above all personal, concrete, earthly 
matters to a degree hitherto achieved only by saints and 
metaphysicians. 


“Compared to their nonmaterialism. a Christian 
monk looks like a man absorbed in worldly affairs. 
Himmler . . . described not only his SS-men, but also 
the large strata from which he recruited them, when he 
said they were not interested in ‘everyday problems’ 
but only in “ideological questions of importance for 
decades and centuries, so that the man . : . knows he 
is working for a great task that occurs but once in 
2,000 years.’ The gigantic massing of individuals pro- 
duced a mentality which, like Cecil Rhodes, thought in 
continents and felt in centuries.” 

This self-abnegation extends right up to The Leader. 
It stops short of him: He is the one free, active, secure 
person in the entire population, since all his followers see 
him as the necessary symbol of the totalitarian aims they 
put ahead of life itself. But every other leader, without 
exception, is “expendable”—and, what is more, takes a 
masochistic pride in being so—holding his position and 
even his life only so long as The Leader thinks the cause 
is thereby advanced. 

Thus, not even the’ most “obvious” of all common- 
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sensical explanations of political behavior applies here, 
namely, that those at the top are primarily motivated by 
their desire to stay there. Not only is there no ruling 
class, but there is not even a gang of adventurers deter- 
mined to keep their power by fair means or foul. The 
totalitarian reality falls outside (or beneath, perhaps) 
the utilitarian schema of both Machiavelli, the first, and 
Marx, the last of the great bourgeois political thinkers. 


“The complete absence of . . . palace revolutions is 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of totali- 
tarian dictatorships. (With one exception, no dissatis- 
fied Nazis took part in the military conspiracy against 
Hitler of July, 1944.) . . . This is but one of many 
indications that the totalitarian form of government 
has very little to do with lust for power or . . . the 
game of power for power’s sake which has been char- 
acteristic of the last stages of imperialist rule... . 

Nor is it rule by a clique or gang. The evidence of 
Hitler’s as well as Stalin’s dictatorship points clearly to 
the fact that isolation of atomized individuals provides 
not only the mass base for totalitarian rule, but is car- 
ried through to the very top of the whole structure. 
Stalin has shot almost everybody who could claim to 
belong to the ruling clique and has moved members of 
the Politburo back and forth whenever a clique was on 
the point of consolidating itself. Hitler destroyed 
cliques with less drastic means—the only blood purge 
having been directed against the Roehm clique. . . . 

“The point is that there exists no interrelationship 
between those holding office. They are not bound 
together by equal status in a political hierarchy or by 
the relationship between superiors and inferiors, or 
even by the uncertain loyalties of gangsters. In Soviet 
Russia, everybody knows that the top manager of a 
big industrial concern can, as well as the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, be demoted any day to the lowest 
social and political status, and that a complete un- 
known may step into his place.” 


The mass man is produced by the workings of modern 
industrial capitalism, a mechanism whose laws have little 
to do with human interests. The masses are the chips, 
the slag, the superfluous raw material. Chips and slag 
are, presumably, content to be such. But men are not. 
The totalitarians offer such men a “dream world” which 
has a place for them and which is, unlike the real world 
today, orderly and logical. 


“The masses’ escape from reality is a verdict against 
the world in which they are forced to live and in which 
they cannot exist, since coincidence has become its su- 
preme master and since human beings need the con- 
stant transformation of chaotic and accidental condi- 
tions into a man-made pattern of relative consistency. 
The revolt of the masses against ‘realism,’ common 
sense, and all ‘the plausibilities of the world’ (Burke) 
was the result of their atomization, of their loss of 
social status along with which they lost the whole sec- 
tor of communal relationships in whose framework 
common sense makes sense. . . . Before the alternative 
of facing the anarchic growth and total arbitrariness of 
decay or bowing down before the most rigid, fan- 
tastically fictitious consistency of an ideology, the 
masses probably will always A Read the latter and be 
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ready to pay for it with individual sacrifices—and this 
not because they are stupid or wicked, but because in 
the general disaster this escape grants them a mini- 
mum of self-respect. . . . 

“The force possessed by totalitarian propaganda— 
before the movements have the power to drop iron 
curtains to prevent anyone’s disturbing, by the slight- 
est reality, the gruesome quiet of an entirely imag.- 
inary world—lies in its ability to shut the masses off 
from the real world . . . whose main handicap is that 
it is not logical, consistent and organized. The con- 
sistency of the fiction and the strictness of the organ- 
ization makes it possible for the generalization to sur- 
vive the explosion of more specific lies—the power of 
the Jews after their helpless slaughter, the sinister 
global conspiracy of Trotskyites after their liquidation 
in Soviet Russia and the murder of Trotsky.” 


The great political innovation of Hitler and Stalin was 
not their programs, which were jumbles of anti-Semitic 
or Marxist banalities, and were in any case emptied of 
meaning by the twists and turns of the party line.’ It 
was rather the organizational forms they devised to make 
their propaganda appear to their followers “no longer an 
objective issue about which people may have opinions 
but . . . as real and untouchable an element in their lives 
as the rules of arithmetic.” 

Space is lacking to follow Arendt’s analysis of these 
forms: the “paramilitary” and “paraprofessional” groups, 
the adaptation to mass propaganda of the structure and 
psychology of secret societies and, above all, the creation 
of “front” organizations which “surround the movements’ 
membership with a protective wall which separates them 
from the outside, normal world” and at the same time 
“form a bridge back into normalcy without which the 
members in the prepower stage would feel too sharply 
the differences between their beliefs and those of normal 
people, between the fictitiousness of their own and the 
reality of the normal world.” The front works both 
ways. It reassures the non-totalitarians by presenting a 
relatively normal, moderate facade. (“I’m no Communist, 
but I must admit they’re about the only ones that are 
really fighting fascism.”) And it reassures the totali- 
tarian followers for the same reason. (“We aren’t crack- 
pots—look at all those sensible liberals who’ve joined our 
anti-fascist struggle! They understand that Communism 
is 20th Century Americanism.” ) 





3. These turns are usually explained as opportunistic adaptations to changing 
circumstances. hey are that, of course, but Arendt also suggests a deeper 
explanation: “Total loyalty is possible only when fidelity is emptied of all 
concrete content, from which changes of mind might naturally arise . . - 
Every program which deals with issues more specific than ‘ideological questions 
of importance for centuries’ is an obstruction to totalitarianism. Hitler's greatest 
achievement in the organization of the Nazi movement . . . was that he 
unburdened it of the party’s earlier program, not by changing or officially 
abolishing it, but simply by refusing to talk about it or discuss its points, 
whose relative moderateness of content and phraseology were very soon out- 
dated. Stalin’s task . . . was more formidable: the socialist program of the 
Bolshevik party was a much more troublesome burden than the 25 points of 
an amateur economist and crackpot politician. But Stalin achieved eventually 

. the same result through the constant zigzags of the CP line, and the 
constant reinterpretation and application of Marxism which voided the doctrine 
of all content because it was no longer possible to predict what course of action 
it would inspire. The fact that the most perfect education in Marxism and 
Leninism was no guide whatsoever for political behavior—that one could follow 
the party line only if one repeated each morning what Stalin had announced 
the night before—naturally resulted in the same state of mind, the same con- 
centrated obedience, undivided by any attempt to understand what one was 
doing, that Himmler’s ingenious watchword for his SS-men expressed: ‘My 
honor is my loyalty.’ " 


The New Leader 
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By Harris Wofford Jr. 


LOHIA: 


Indias Other Face 


T DAWN on June 3, a little man 

in a white dhoti stood by the 
spot where Gandhi was cremated and 
administered the following “People’s 
Pledge” to 20,000 silent Indian So- 
cialists: 

“We resolve that we shall devote 
ourselves to constructive tasks. By 
all possible means we shall give 
expression to the people’s urges 
through the people’s vote, and 
wherever necessary we shall resist 
injustice non-violently. To end the 
intolerable poverty of the people 
we shall carry on a peaceful revo- 
lution.” 

Then this man, Rammanohar 
Lohia, chairman of the “People’s 
Voice Day,” 
dian 


accompanied by the In- 
Socialist leader, Jaiprakash 
Narayan, started out on a nine-mile 
march to Delhi. Under a blazing sun, 
peasants and workers from all parts 
of India, many of them barefoot, fol- 
lowed them in a tumultuous proces- 
sion through old Delhi to the new 
capital. By the time they reached the 
residence of President Rajendra 
Prasad of India, their ranks had 
swelled to 100,000. 

President Prasad met them and 
listened to Lohia read: 


“ 


. . . At such a time of grave 
national emergency the people of 
India have bestirred themselves 
out of their sloth and confusion 
and given unto themselves a 
People’s Charter.” 


Lohia stressed that “all items of 
the Charter are interdependent, as 
for instance, nationalization of key 





Harris Worrorp Jr. is the co-author 
with his wife, Clare, of the recent 
book, India Afire. He studies law at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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industries with a decentralized, four- 
pillar state, or voluntary service for 
village reconstruction with redivision 


of land.” 


“The Charter seeks to solve the 
main problem of Indian economy, 
that of capital formation, by the 
triple action of the small machine, 
the food army for uncultivated 
tracts and land volunteers for al- 
ready cultivated areas. But this 
triple action is dependent on aboli- 
tion of land-lordism and redivision 
of land, imposition of ceiling on 
all incomes and nationalization of 
key industries.” 


Some reports call this demonstra- 
tion the most significant since 
Gandhi’s historic Salt March. The 
press has termed it the greatest and 
most disciplined protest yet seen 
against the Nehru Government. When 
this writer was in India over a year 
ago, he saw the Socialists gathering 
force in the provinces. Now they 
have come to Delhi, previously their 
weakest point. 

When the writer was in India, 
Lohia and Jaiprakash were seeking a 
synthesis between Gandhi and Social- 
ism. Now, in action, they seem to be 
forging their program of Gandhian 
Socialism, which is neither the old 
way of purely parliamentary reform- 
ism, nor the older way of violent in- 
surrection. Symbolically—and sym- 
bolism is the chief political language 
in India—the Socialists, according to 
the New York Times (June 4), wore 
“Gandhi caps dyed red.” 

Along the marchers’ route, Com- 
munists, carrying hammer-and-sickle 
flags, tried to enter the procession but 
were driven away by Socialist volun- 
teers who shouted, “We don’t belong 





to either camp—we are 
Gandhi’s way.” 

Thus India has what China never 
had, a militant democratic alterna- 
tive. It is likely that in the forthcom- 
ing first general election, when nearly 
200,000,000 people, mostly illiterate, 
are called to the polls, Nehru’s name 
will still hold enough magic to give 
the Congress party a majority. Yet 
Nehru’s Congress is old, tired, full of 
contradictions, and failing on almost 
all fronts. It is hard to see how it can 
survive long in the face of mounting 


going 
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popular criticism, And after Nehru, 
the man whom most observers see 
taking over the stage is Socialist lead- 
er Jaiprakash Narayan. 

It is significant that one of Jaiprak- 
ash’s right-hand men, Rammanohar 
Lohia, who is also foreign-policy 
chairman of the Socialist party, has 
decided to come to America at this 
time. Lohia, who was persuaded to 
come here by Jaiprakash—himself 
for eight years a student at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Ohio and 
California—wants to get a good as- 
sessment of America and to establish 
contact with American labor and lib- 
eral leaders. 

Lohia is the leader of the. so-called 
“Third Camp,” and as such will face 
a hornets’ nest of criticism from 
many American quarters. Still, he 
and the Indian Socialists should be 


able to communicate with Americans 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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LOHIA  cosnsceo 
far better than Nehru and his col- 
leagues. 

For one thing, Lohia and the So- 
cialists are firmly anti-Communist, 
whereas Nehru still clings, at least 
emotionally, to his Marxian dogmas 
and to his early romance with Soviet 
Russia. In some ways, Nehru is the 
epitome of the fellow traveler: He 
talks Communism, and helps it to 
that extent, but stops short of carry- 
ing it into action. Lohia considers 
a factor 
contributing to India’s present par- 
alysis and confusion. 

Then, too, Lohia and the Socialists 
have few connections with Britain to 
complicate their relations with Amer- 
ica. Lohia took his Ph.D. at the 
University of Berlin, and Jaiprakash 
is the only major Indian politician 
actually educated in the U. S. Nehru. 
however, and most of his close col- 
leagues, are so wedded to England 
that they cannot quite overcome the 
Cambridge aristocrat’s attitude of 


“Nehru Communism” as 


superiority toward American “im- 
maturity.” This, added to the Asian’s 
almost inevitable resentment toward 
the new center of “white” Western 
power, makes it hard for Nehru to 
appreciate Americans—or be appre- 
ciated by them. 

Lohia was an intimate associate of 
Nehru’s. He lived with him in Luck- 
now for a considerable period as his 
closest co-worker. After independ- 
ence, Nehru asked Lohia to become 
Secretary-General of the Congress 
party. But by then Lohia was con- 
vinced that Congress was the Indian 
equivalent of Tammany Hall, and 
that the time had come to build a 
clean, demucratic opposition. He re- 
Gandhi 


himself had done a few years earlier. 


signed from Congress, as 


Since then, Lohia has spent his 
time continuously touring the towns 
and _ villages, combating injustice 
through non-violent means and show- 
ing the people how to start for them- 
selves a program of local development. 

Last fall, he was a leader in the 
63-day textile strike of 200,000 Bom- 
-bay workers. When the Hind Kisan 


Panchayat, the Indian Peasant Move- 
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ment, was formally organized last 
year, Lohia was elected its chairman. 

No one has so openly challenged 
the Prime Minister as Lohia. During 
the recent American Congressional 
debate on food to India, Lohia called 
on Nehru to stop “speaking out of 
turn and too much,” and asked Amer- 
icans to draw a distinction between 
Nehru and the people of India who 
were not talking but were hungry. 

I was in Delhi in 1949, when 
Lohia first directly challenged the 
Nehru Government. Since it then 
looked as if Nehru would do nothing 
about the tyrannical regime in neigh- 
boring Nepal, Lohia announced he 
would lead a procession to the 
Nepalese Embassy to protest the im- 
prisonment of Nepalese democrats. 
This was at a time when civil-liberty 
restrictions prevented public proces- 
Delhi. The Nehru cabinet 


decided to 


sions in 
met and break up the 


march with force. 
FROM NEHRU, MANGOES 


Troops charged Lohia’s 200 spec- 
ially selected volunteers, but they held 
ranks and followed Lohia in sitting 
on the road in non-violent resistance. 
Then a dozen tear-gas bombs were 
exploded in their midst. Lohia and 46 
others continued to sit, though blind- 
ed and severely blistered by the gas. 
Arrested, the marchers summoned 
Lohia’s old friend Nehru as the only 
witness—to tell the Court 
about Gandhi’s contribution to An- 


defense 


glo-Saxon law. 

Nehru did not appear, but later his 
office sent mangoes to Lohia, who 
was sentenced to two months in jail 
. . . for violating the very ordinance 
which in British days it had been a 
sacred duty to resist. 

All over India a protest went up. 
After all, people said, Lohia had been 
a “hero” of the underground in 1942. 
The imprisonment of Lohia and 
Jaiprakash in 1940 had been a factor 
in deciding Gandhi to launch the 
Quit India rebellion. Gandhi had said 
on September 15, 1940: “I cannot sit 
still when 1 see Rammanohar Lohia 
and Jaiprakash Narayan in jail, than 


whom I do not know braver or 
straighter men.” 

In 1949, many Indians could not 
sit still with Lohia again in jail, 
“Lohia Days” were held in city after 
city. Finally, the Government re 
leased its famous prisoner half way 
through his prison term. Soon after- 
ward, in vindication of the Gandhian 
method of persuasion, civil-liberty re- 
strictions began to be lifted. 

Ironically, Lohia’s trip here was 
nearly thwarted when. in mid-June, 
he was arrested in Mysore for lead- 
ing 300 peasants in non-violent oc- 
cupation of an absentee landlord’s 
uncultivated land. But Mysore. fear- 
ing the consequences of sentencing 
Lohia, only expelled him. 

Lohia comes to this country in the 
political lull of India’s monsoon sum- 
mer. He comes with a kind of sym- 
pathy for Americans unusual among 
visiting Indian “notables.” “Every- 
body knows that the United States is 
today the clearing house for the 
world’s ideas,” he writes, “and al- 
though I am _ not presumptuous 
enough to imagine that I can gain an 
entry into it, I would like to make 
an effort.” 

When this little philosopher flies 
away to plunge into the forthcoming 


fateful years in Indian politics, he 


will carry with him the result of a 
seven weeks’ survey of America. 
Americans should be interested in his 
assessment, not only because it might 
show us some fresh insights about 
ourselves, but because it is going to 
be listened to by millions of Indians. 
Americans would do well to switch 
their focus from futile bickering over 
the blame for China’s “loss” to intel- 
ligent search of what can still be 
done in India, Asia’s other giant 
twin. Now would be a good time to 
hear what Lohia has to say. 

In the not-too-distant future. Ram- 
manohar Lohia, with his memories of 
America, may be a decisive factor 
both among his own fifth of the 
world’s people, and among the ill- 
fed, ill-housed, ill-clad two-thirds of 
the human race who will look toward 
a Gandhian Socialist India. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


FRANKFURT 
|: THE PAST and prospective ag- 
gressive actions of the Soviet 
Union in Europe and Asia represent 
a real threat to the freedom and 
security of the West—and U.S. for- 
eign policy is presumably based on 
the assumption that they do—then 
the inclusion of West Germany in a 
general European defense scheme is 
an imperative necessity. 

U. S. and British forces in Ger- 
many are being reinforced. But there 
are not likely to be more than fifteen 
divisions of American, British and 
French troops in Germany, at the 
most optimistic estimate, by the end 
of this year. More than thirty divi- 
sions are permanently stationed in 
the Soviet Zone. 
unlimited 


There are almost 
reserves in the Soviet 
Union and also—subject to some re- 
servations about morale and relia- 
bility—the satellite armies of Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, and the 
considerable para-military formations 
in East Germany. That a substan- 
tial West German military effort is 
necessary, both in the interests of 
the Germans themselves and for the 
defense of Europe, seems indisputable. 

So it is profoundly disheartening 
to come to Germany and find that 
the most elementary security meas- 
ures in West Germany have not been 
taken. Despite much loose and futile 
talk and much typically mendacious 
Communist propaganda, both in 
Germany and France, there has not 
even been a start in forming a Ger- 
man army. More than that, the West 
German police. in the opinion of sev- 
eral qualified observers with whom 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


German Defense 
Bogged Down 


| have talked, is neither technically 
well trained for serious emergencies 
nor politically 100 per cent reliable. 

The police force was recruited at 
a time when the Occupation powers 
were blind to the Communist danger 
and obsessed with fear that “mili- 
tarists” might infiltrate it. The 
result was that many poorly quali- 
fied candidates were accepted, and 
there was some Communist infiltra- 
tion. An_ excessively federalistic 
constitution, and financial squabbles 
between the central government and 
the Laender, or states, have delayed 
and crippled an efficient police re- 
organization. 

Responsibility for the present 
stalling is shared by the Western 
Powers and the Germans. The United 
States, after raising the question 
last autumn, seems to have become 
discouraged at the opposition that 
was encountered and let it drop, at 
least temporarily. 

The French have been setting up 
roadblocks by trying to establish 
inferior conditions for the German 
contribution to an Atlantic Pact or 
European army. They have been in- 
sisting that German units should not 
be of division size, and that Ger- 
many should be restricted as to the 
staff command of these units. The 
British seem to have been lukewarm 
toward the whole idea. 

One can scarcely blame the Ger- 
mans for insisting, as they do, that 
a shift from occupation to a defen- 
sive alliance, and equality in wea- 
pons and command facilities, are in- 
dispensable conditions for effective 
rearmament. But some German op- 


position goes much beyond these 
reasonable proposals. 

There is an attitude of gloating 
in some circles because the Western 
Powers, after allying themselves 
with the Soviet Union to crush 
Germany, now find themselves in 
difficulty with their wartime ally. 
There is an “ohne uns” (“leave us 
out”) attitude which may be psy- 
chologically understandable, just as 
French distrust of Germany is un- 
derstandable. But both these atti- 
tudes may mean national suicide at 
a time when maximum mobilization 
against the Soviet threat is neces- 
sary. The situation calls for swift 
and vigorous action, and it is up 
to the U. S. to initiate such action. 

What should take place is the 
substitution for the present obsolete 
Occupation Statute of the acceptance 
of Germany as an equal partner in 
the Atlantic Pact. The High Com- 
missioners should become Ambas- 
sadors. The present occupation 
troops should become defense troops, 
on the same basis as the U. S. troops 
stationed in Great Britain. The re- 
maining restriction on German poli- 
tical and economic sovereignty 
should be swept into the discard. 

As its part of the bargain, the 
German Government should bind 
itself as soon as possible to match 
every foreign division in Germany 
with a German division, to strengthen 
the police, and to participate loyally 
in all measures designed to prevent 
strategic materials from reaching the 
Iron Curtain countries. 

An independent national German 
army is not desired by the Bonn 
From talks with the 
highest German civilian and mili- 
tary officials, I gained the impression 
that they favor participation in a 
general European or Atlantic de- 
fense force, and have no desire to 
recreate a German munitions indus- 
try, which would be too close to the 
front lines. One can only hope that 
what should be an irresistible sense 
of common interest will lead to a 
swift solution of the problem of a 
German defense contribution. 


Government. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


An Unsuccessful Sinclair Lewis 


World So Wide. 
By Sinclair Lewis. 
Random House. 250 pp. $3.00. 


I HAVE BEEN TOLD that at one 
time people in the Middle West 
talked like characters in a Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Since I was attending 
grammar school on the East Coast 
during (what I presume to be) the 
period meant, | am unable to dis- 
prove this thesis concretely. Ap- 
proaching the question on the level 
of higher criticism, which is all that 
is left for me, I can only say that 
I don’t believe anyone (including 
Sinclair Lewis) at any time ever 
talked like the characters in Lewis’s 
fiction, even his successful fiction. 
World So Wide is not successful. 

It was Lewis’s intention, I think, 
to discuss the tension between Europe 
and America in the changed circum- 
stances after World War II. It is a 
fascinating and vital—perhaps the 
vital—theme. Unerringly, Lewis has 
put his finger on the question which 
a great writer should be concerned 
with—as in Main Street he pointed 
at the urbanization and bastardiza- 
tion of primitive rural America; as 
so often in his novels of the Twenties 
he managed to hit on the problem 
that needed discussion. I am no 
particular admirer of Lewis, and 
never have been. It has always 
seemed to me that his ability to 
discover the important theme has 
never in any sense been matched by 
his ability to comment upon it. But 
the comment in World So Wide is 
childish, incoherent, confused and 
confusing; it is difficult to find words 
to say how bad and silly and ir- 
relevant it is. Let us call the book 
a farce-tragedy and let it go at that. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Janeway 
Novelist, author of “Question of Gregory,” 
“Daisy Kenyon,” “The Walsh Girls” 


It should be read only by other 
aging authors, as an awful and sad 
warning. 

But what about Lewis? He won— 
he did win—the Nobel Prize. There 
is more to this, surely, than the ques- 
tion of who translated him into 
Swedish. I must say again that I 
am deeply unsympathetic to his kind 
of writing. It is necessary for me to 
believe that the people in books I 
am reading exist—or are capable 
of existence. I cannot be interested 
in any story, no matter how thrilling 
the narrative, which is not about 
living creatures. I realize that this 
disability is untrue of many many 
people who read books and are able 
to derive pleasure and profit from 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott, for 
instance, or Kathleen Winsor, or 
Merle Miller. They like to read books 
that are about something, something 
apart from the characters, books in 
which a problem exercises a direct 
control over the action without the 
mediation of the characters. 

In the decade of Lewis’s triumph, 
from Main Street in 1920 to Dods- 
worth in 1929, he wrote this kind 
of book with enormous success. The 
question of how and why he suc- 
ceeded is much more interesting than 
the question of how and why he 
failed in the twenty years following. 
He always wrote badly, but in the 
Twenties he perceived well. He per- 
ceived, that is, not just what the 
problem was—for he could still do 
that at the end. He perceived also 
how the problem affected people in 
reality, in their daily lives. He pos- 


sessed a sense of process that stood 
him in good stead, making apparent 
to him the variety of ways in which 
his problem, his theme affected 
events. He had no imagination (this 
is surely one reason why his dialogue 
is so horrible), but he had an ability 
to analyze a situation, within limits, 
with a good deal of accuracy. 

Now this kind of intellectual pene- 
tration was satisfactory as long as 
it was all that was called for. When 
emotional penetration was needed, 
Lewis did not have it. This was a 
fault in Lewis, of course, but not 
the kind of fault you can blame him 
for. It is really more of a situation 
than a fault, as tonedeafness or color- 
blindness is a situation which the 
afflicted person must deal with. In 
the Twenties, the problems Lewis 
wrote about were close to him .and, 
more important, close to his readers. 
He could move in a very narrow emo- 
tional range and still be persuasive 
and relevant. In the changed cir- 
cumstances of the Thirties and 
Forties, this ceased to be so. His at- 
tempt to put himself into the skin of 
a Negro, even a “white” Negro (in 
Kingsblood Royal), was absurd. He 
had perceived the vital process by 
which America is slowly growing to- 
ward tolerance; intellectually he could 
identify himself with the problem; 
but emotionally, he could not move 
the distance necessary to produce @ 
sound and certain discussion of his 
theme. 

What had happened, I think, is not 
so much that Lewis had grown away 
from the world of reality, but that 
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the world had grown away from 
Lewis. He was very close to one 
of the major developments of the 
Twenties—that is, the growth by 
which the middle class ceased to be 
a group and became everybody. His 
celebration of this process is not 
uncritical; he judges its losses and 
its debits very fairly. He was its 


prophet, nonetheless, and he judged 
it from the inside; and therefore 
without the equipment that Fitz- 
gerald and Ring Lardner both 
brought to their judgment—an ap- 
preciation of the universal human 
emotional values that were being 
destroyed or distorted by the process. 
The virtues of the peasant and the 


aristocrat, the virtues of loyalty and 
honor, not to principles or to society, 
but between individuals, are outside 
Lewis’s work. He did not see their 
validity to the circumstances. What 
he did do was analyze a social 
process of which he was a part, and 
we must always be grateful to him 
for that. 





Keats’s Images of Life 


The Selected Letters of John Keats. 
Edited by Lionel Trilling. 
Farrar Straus. 282 pp. $3.50. 


Most OFTEN we are drawn to the 
letters of a great man for the privacy 
of insight they give us into his 
achievement. Rarely do we read 
them simply for themselves, for the 
generality of letters are not properly 
part of our literature, but of the 
background of literary study. Keats’s 
correspondence is the shining ex- 
ception to the rule. 

To be sure, his letters will answer 
to almost any special demand we 
make of them. They record the four 
most decisive years in Keats’s career, 
and the record is crowded with signi- 
ficant incident: Keats meets Hunt, 
Shelley and Wordsworth, composes 
his great poems, watches his brother 
Tom grow pale, specter-thin and die, 
writes to Fanny Brawne at once his 
most tortured and moving letters, and 
himself journeys to Italy to die. The 
story is told with such close modula- 
tion of prose that Keats’s corres- 
pondents emerge in sharp outline, 
and we become intimate with the 
fiercely energetic, aggressively ambi- 
tious Haydon, the highly sympathetic 
and intelligent Reynolds, Keats’s en- 
terprising, loyal and manly brother 
George, and the scholarly, philoso- 
phical Bailey in whom Keats confides 
his most abstract “speculations.” 

Then, too, Keats’s letters afford so 
lucid a view of his thought that they 
serve to illuminate his ultimate 
achievement, his poetry. The search 
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Reviewed by John D. Rosenberg 
Kellet Fellow, Cambridge University; 
Former editor, “Columbia Review” 


for the meaning of Keats’s celebrated 

equation of beauty and truth profits 

by reference to this assertion: 
“What the imagination seizes as 

Beauty must be truth—whether it 

existed before or not—for I have 

the same Idea of all our Passions 
as of Love they are all in their 
sublime, creative of essential 

Beauty.” 

Yet all this says nothing more than 
that the letters are a useful prop to 
further study of Keats. It says noth- 
ing of their immediacy and urgency 
which is at once their charm and 
authority. Throughout Keats’s letters, 
his impassioned moral imagination 
intensifies his observation of life and 
deepens his observation of literature. 
Indeed, Keats’s knowledge of each 
illuminates the other, and in those 
large, overpowering images by which 
we best remember the letters, he all 
but obliterates this distinction be- 
tween the two. Thus when he con- 
trasts Wordsworth’s and Milton’s 
“Genius,” he thinks first not of their 
poetry, but rather asks himself which 
of them “saw further” into the “hu- 
man _ heart”—which, that is, knew 
more of the value of human circum- 
stance in which Keats insists that 
souls are made, And to answer his 
question, he compares life to a Man- 
sion of Many Apartments, one of 
which, the chamber of tragic exper- 
ience, he thinks Wordsworth pene- 
trated more deeply. 


There is an impulse to grandeur, 
an energy and magnificence of con- 
ception in Keats’s images of life as 
a Mansion of Many Apartments and 
as a “value of Soul-making.” Mr. 
Trilling, in his introduction to The 
Selected Letters, epitomizes this im- 
pulse by the inevitability of his 
phrase, Keats’s life-style. 

The phrase is ambitious. Mr. Tril- 
ling’s vigorous understanding of 
Keats is adequate to it. At the core 
of that understanding is Mr. Trilling’s 
sense of Keats’s “heroic vision,” his 
way of taking life “in the largest 
possible way,” “in the heroic mode.” 
Mr. Trilling finds that the corollary 
to Keats’s energy of commitment to 
life is his energy of commitment to 
self, which he describes as Keats’s 
“full awareness” of his powers of 
enjoyment. Keats’s pleasure in the 
senses, which his “geniality towards 
himself” freely licensed, was for him 
“not merely desirable; it was the 
very ground of life. It was, more- 
over, the ground of thought.” As 
Mr. Trilling pursues this idea, he 
explodes those factitious alternatives 
which criticism has imposed on Keats 
—either that of a life of sensation 
or a life of thought—and clears the 
ground for the main edifice of his 
argument. 

The line of that argument is too 
tight to admit of paraphrase, but it 
culminates in Mr. Trilling’s use of 
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KEATS 


CONTINUED 


the dialectic of self and evil. by 
which, in a 
criticism, he comprehends the “vital 
contradictions” of Keats’s thought. 
Yet Mr. Trilling’s extension of the 
dialectic, his large and brilliant ap- 
plication of its terms, is all but too 


consummate act of 


powerful, and would be in danger 
of drawing us from the specific sub- 
ject of his essay, were it not that 
he builds effortlessly into its order 
a solidity of fact and a felicitous 
perception of Keats which the dia- 
lectic enlightens but does not over- 
whelm. 

Here are but a few instances of 
what that dialectic can yield: “... the 
firm awareness of personal identity, 
of the whole and valid self, is one 
of the two ultimate contradictory 
knowledges of which Negative Capa- 
bility takes account. The other 
knowledge is of evil, of the gratuitous 
pain which human life undergoes.” 
The vale of Soulmaking—Keats’s 
“heroic attempt to show how it is 
that life may be called blessed when 
its circumstances are cursed”—with 
its “conception of souls being made 
at the instance of circumstance” is 
“the outcome of the equal accept- 
ance of self and of the evil of the 
world.” Mr. Trilling tells us that 
this acceptance which Keats makes 
leads us back to two poets greater 
than Keats, to Milton and Shakes- 
peare, to “the Miltonic doctrine of 
good and evil springing up together 
in the field of this world . . . the 
Miltonic acceptance of the good 
necessarily defined as what it is by 
the antagonism of evil,” and to 
Shakespeare. whose King Lear “is 
precisely the history of the definition 
of a soul by circumstance,” who 
“suggested the only salvation Keats 
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found it possible to conceive, the 
tragic salvation, the soul accepting 
the fate that defines it.” 

One would have to look back ever 
more than a decade of Keats criti- 
cism to find anything comparable 
in brilliance of conception to Mr. 
Trilling’s introductory essay; and one 
could look for but not find in such 
brief compass its precedent in depth 
of insight and generosity of under- 
standing. Mr. Trilling meets fully 
the central issues raised by Keats 
criticism in recent years, and he has 
given them their most provocative 
and convincing formulation. I sus- 
pect, too, that Mr. Trilling has 
stated the terms in which those issues 


are not only going to be debated but 
will be most adequately understood. 
The Selected Letters of John Keats 
inaugurated the Great Letters Series, 
of which Louis Kronenberger is gen- 
eral editor. My only regret with the 
editing of the present volume, and 
it is a minor one, is Mr. Trilling’s 
omission of the letter to Georgiana 
Keats, which is surely the most 
genial (in the variety of meanings 
which Mr. Trilling finds in Keats’s 
geniality) of all Keats’s letters. Then, 
too, the verse-letter to Reynolds, al- 
though found among Keats’s poems, 
might well belong in this selection, 
if only for what it tells us of the 
actuality of Keats’s sense of evil. 





A Dead Language Revived 


Modern Hebrew Literature. 
By Simon Halkin. 
Schocken. 230 pp. $3.00. 


Srtmon Hatk1n, until 1949 Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Literature at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York, and now occuping a similar 
chair at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, is a leading Hebrew poet, 
essayist and novelist, steeped in Jew- 
ish lore and a student of world 
literature and philosophy. In this 
book, for the first time in the English 
language, an attempt is made to pre- 
sent the historic forces in Jewish life 
which culminated in the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. It is 
not so much a history of Modern 
Hebrew Literature, or endeavor to 
evaluate critically the literary merits 
of this or that writer, as it is an 
attempt to explain why there is such 
a thing as a modern literature in a 
language few people speak, what are 
the trends and values in Jewish life 
to which it gave expression and which 
it helped shape, and what are the 
hidden forces of a people’s will to 
live. 

Two centuries ago, Halkin tells 
us, a movement akin to the Italian 


Reviewed by 
M. Z. Frank 


Renaissance swept over the Jewish 
world. Its first rumblings were the 
various mystic movements, such as 
the pseudo-Messiahs and Hassidism; 
then came the Haskalah or Hebrew 
Enlightenment headed by Moses 
Mendelssohn in Germany and later 
developed in Eastern Europe. Out of 
Haskalah grew Modern Hebrew Liter- 
ature, which sought to create a 
synthesis between Jewish national 
survival and the integration of the 
Jews into European civilization, at 
first in Europe and later, through 
Zionism, in Palestine. The literature 
of the Jewish people produced in its 
historic language reflects the most 
intimate stirrings of its mind and 
soul and leads in the creation of 
movements which, beginning with 
small circles, eventually percolated 
to broad issues. Thus, while the 
Hebrew literature of the period be 
fore the First World War, produced 
mostly in Russia, was a literature 
of frustration, the literature of mod 
ern Israel is one of self-confidence 
and courage. 
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On Rearming the Free World 


Economic Aspects of North Atlantic Security 
Committee for Economic Development. 46 pp. 


UNDER THE ABOVE TITLE, the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has published a “State- 
ment on National Policy” that is 
pertinent to the problem of rearming 
the free world. The business leaders 
and economists who helped frame the 
Statement were all agreed that this 
nation’s security and well-being de- 
mand a strong Western Europe. They 
therefore asked for an efficient U. S. 
policy that would help Europe rearm 
itself against possible aggression, and 
would, at the same time, help Europe 
maintain and even raise its present 
living standards. 

The CED’s Research and Policy 
Committee makes it clear, however, 
that U. S. aid can be made available 
and rendered efficiently only if the 
governments of Europe cooperate to 
achieve the ends just noted. 

The first half of the Statement 
describes Western Europe’s postwar 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems, and illustrates clearly the dan- 
ger of complete collapse from within 
and of aggression from without that 
can result from the Continent’s mate- 
rial and spiritual exhaustion. It pays 
due tribute to the achievements of the 
Marshall Plan and the friendly co- 
operation (including, where neces- 
sary, soft U. S. pressures) between 
American agencies and European au- 
thorities that typified the Plan’s op- 
erations. But the Statement admits 
that, despite the tremendous progress 
achieved, Western Europe is still far 
from economic, social and _ political 
stability. This state of affairs leads to 
the following obvious, albeit unwel- 
come, conclusion: There are limits 
to the extent of European rearma- 
ment that cannot be trespassed upon 
without 
strains, 


incurring serious internal 
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Europe can go far in providing 
manpower for its armed forces, the 
Statement contends, but Europe will 
be absolutely unable—from both the 
technical and financial points of view 
—to supply the armament its forces 
require. Here the CED people tread 
on dangerous ground, for what has 
to be avoided is the spreading of the 
feeling abroad that Europe is ex- 
pected to provide the soldiers while 
America will act primarily as their 
arsenal, 

The CED document suggests that 
U. S. technical and financial help will 
create substantial possibilities for in- 
creasing Europe’s industrial output, 
but that hardly negates the fact that 
a very considerable part of Europe’s 
rearmament must necessarily come 
from America—especially in view of 
the shortage of time. The Statement 
is unduly optimistic about the ability 
of Great Britain to share the burden 
of rearming Continental Europe. In 
view of the austerity which character- 
izes life in Britain, Britain cannot 
contribute greatly to European re- 
armament apart from the building up 
of her own defenses. 

The CED Statement is more real- 
istic in maintaining that America, in 
addition to supplying arms for Eu- 
rope, will have to continue her fi- 
nancial help (although on a reduced 
scale) to Europe to close the gap in 
the latter’s overall balance of pay- 
ments. The suggested technical aid 
we can give can certainly do a lot to 
increase European production—both 
for war and for peace—but there will 
still remain a deficit in Europe’s bal- 
ance of payments. 

The last part of the CED State- 
ment, called “Policy for Sustaining 
the Economic Health of Europe,” 
contains some fundamental truths 
that should be elaborated and ex- 
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Former Austrian Consul in Amsterdam 


pressed more strongly than the care- 
fully worded CED document has. 

The fight against inflation, of 
course, has to be waged efficiently at 
home as well as abroad. If we do not 
stop inflation in this country, we had 
better forget the suggestions made in 
the CED’s Statement on the economic 
aspects of North Atlantic security— 
for it will be impossible for Europe 
to maintain the physical volume of 
its imports if prices continue to sky- 
rocket. And obviously, unless the 
United States liberalizes its own im- 
port policies, Europe will never be 
able to obtain the means with which 
to pay for U.S. goods. 

It is regrettable that the sugges- 
tions made latterly by the CED are 
somewhat vitiated by certain foot- 
notes to the Statement made by two 
important members of the Research 
and Policy Committee. One of these 
footnotes objects to the contention 
that U. S. shipping policies are more 
protectionist than they should be; 
and the other favors the four restric- 
tive amendments to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act now under 
consideration in Washington, when it 
is obvious to any realistic observer 
that even the old wording of the 
Act falls short of meeting the needs. 

The Statement as a whole, how- 
ever, does suggest that Congress 
grant the President authority to re- 
duce tariff duties unilaterally for the 
period of the emergency, that it 
should pass the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Bill, and that various “Buy 
American” statutes should be sus- 
pended. Altogether, then, the CED 
has gotten up a paper that is excellent 
as far as it goes. But does it go far 
enough in the direction of practical 
proposals to obtain the wholehearted 
cooperation of Western Europe? I, 
for one, don’t think it does. 





A Psychological Approach to Politics 


World Tension: The Psychopathology of International Relations. 


Edited by George W. Kisker. 
Prentice Hall. 324 pp. $5.00. 


SINCE THE END of World War II, 
there has been a widespread supersti- 
tion that psychiatrists who have ex- 
plored individual mental disturbances 
could, with their “psychological ap- 
proach,” tell us what is wrong with 
the world today, what has caused it, 
and what should be done to “cure” it. 

These essays written by a cross- 
section of psychiatrists and edited by 
Dr. Kisker, an American consulting 
psychologist, are deeply disappoint- 
ing. In view of the basic weakness of 
research methods and findings com- 
mon to all of them, we may gloss 
over the more incidental weakness of 
the “twenty-two leading psychologists 
and psychiatrists of twenty nations” ; 
given the widely divergent schools 
of psychiatry and psychology, this 
choice is of course highly arbitrary 
and hardly representative. But we may 
assume that the sum total of the book 
would be equally poor if there were 
a wider choice of contributors. 

Reading these essays on the ten- 
sions of the political world, we can 
easily visualize how they were written 
by the M.D.s and Ph.D.s after a 
strenuous day in which eight cases 
on the couch, or a wardful of pa- 
tients, had to be taken care of. In 
the evening, our good doctors read 
their newspapers and applied to the 
public problems of the day (with 
what the Freudians call the Tagesrest, 
the residua of recent experiences still 
active in dreams) their psychiatric 
terms and methods. Thus they came 
to call wars a “collective regression 
to mass infantilism”; or, if they hap- 
pen to be pro-democratic, call totali- 
tarianism simply a “mass neurosis.” 
This equation between personal dis- 
turbances and political developments, 
with their etiology and symptoms ab- 
solutely incomparable, seems super- 
ficial and nonsensical. At best, it 
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produces an amusing apercu; at 
worst, it creates arbitrary axioms 
bound to distract us from a meaning- 
ful approach to the understanding of 
politics. The moral standards of good 
and evil in society are simply 
dropped in favor of the psychiatric 
standards of healthy and diseased, 
though there is no proof that one has 
much to do with the other. We might 
speak of a “regression” of the social 
psychiatrists to pre-psychiatric primi- 
tivism when, in reverse, disease was 
equated with evil. 

We do not know much about the 


relations of individual psychology to 
political group behavior, except for 
unrelated empirical data and impres- 
sionistic suggestions. Necessary as 
the study of this question will be, 
it has not yet even been started. As 
long as this is so, psychologists and 
psychiatrists, whatever their compe- 
tence, have only the same authority 
for their statements as other citizens. 
Dr. Kisker’s collection shows they 
share their lack of information and 
their confusion with everybody else, 
but they seem less aware of their ig- 
norance than most other citizens. 





Italian Impressions 


The Villa Diana. 
By Alan Moorehead. _ 
Scribners. 150 pp. $2.50. 


Most OF THE WRITERS, poets and 
musicians who have written and sung 
about Florence, Rome and Venice 
have noticed natural beauty and ar- 
tistic treasure. They have used Italy 
as ornate jewelry to express their 
own feelings or give their works a 
frame. Alan Moorehead, in eight 
sketches which cover roughly the 
whole of Italy, has captured the es- 
sence of her landscape and her 
people. 

In one sketch on Florence, the 
cook, the gardener, the contadini are 
so human and humorous, so old-fash- 
ioned and full of wisdom, that for a 
moment I thought I was back in our 
own house in the Tuscan hills. At 
Monte Cassino, Moorehead was upset 
by the ruins of the abbey and the 
resentment of the monks at the bom- 
bardment, but was pleased by the 
swift reconstruction of the village 
nearby. Other sketches describe 
Portofino during a Communist gen- 
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Nina Ferrero Raditsa 


eral strike, the emotion and _flag- 
waving of the Siena Palio, the sweet, 
slow, poison atmosphere of Venice, 
the Americanization of Rome, and 
the campaign to capture Giuliano, the 
Sicilian brigand. The last part of 
the book is a long, unusually fasci- 
nating portrait of Agnolo Poliziano, 
the Italian Renaissance poet and 
favorite of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
The whole world of the de Medicis 
comes alive, with its splendor, in- 
trigues, wars and art. As tutor of 
Lorenzo’s children, Poliziano brings 
us into his household, so rarely tres- 
passed. The witty, jealous, self-cen- 
tered Poliziano does not appear here 
as a historical figure, but as a man, 
who happened to live 500 years ago. 

Most of these sketches were origi- 
nally published in the New Yorker, 
but those who missed them will de- 
rive great pleasure from this book. 
Osbert Lancaster’s illustrations are 
witty and delightful. 
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ILLIAM G., SCHUMAN, Presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School, 
has appealed to Governor Dewey and 
the New York State Legislature to 
enact a law which would require pri- 
vate music teachers to be licensed by 
the state. The reason underlying this 
move is simply that a host of vastly 
incompetent people have been giving 
music lessons, have in many cases 
destroyed the beginner’s potential 
love and appreciation for music, and 
are thus a cultural menace. Laws of 
this sort have apparently worked out 
well so far in Texas and California, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
they would not in New York. 
Obviously, when it comes to the 
musical education of young people, 
we are quite delinquent. The average 
parent, of course, has no knowledge 
of who is a good and who a bad 
teacher; and the law that Mr. Schu- 
man envisages would prevent the 
grossest abuses. As I see it, however, 
a law may not be necessary. It might 
be quite sufficient to set up some sort 
of music teachers’ guild in which 
membership would be restricted to 
those standards. 
Thus, the conscientious parent would 
be able to know immediately that any 
member of the guild was a bona-fide 
teacher. 
But there is a serious reason why 


meeting certain 


such a simple solution has never been 
found, and essentially this is also the 
reason why the proposed law would 
make little sense. It might be stated 
in the form of a question: What are 
the standards for a competent music 
teacher, and who is to supervise the 
application of those standards? Many 
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Licensing 
Music Teachers 


of the teachers operating today in 
and out of conservatories, in and out 
of colleges, are quite incompetent. It 
is simply not true that official institu- 
tions always engage the most compe- 
tent person at hand; and if this is 
not true of the leading institutions in 
the country—which means that they 
lack high standards—how could it be 
expected that high standards would 
be maintained by a voluntary organ- 
ization or by a law over which legis- 
lators largely unacquainted with the 
subject have to watch? 


PERFORMERS NOT QUALIFIED 


We can pursue this even further. 
There are a number of performers, 
some of them quite well known, who 
are not qualified to perform in pub- 
lic. The same may be said of com- 
posers. And what about critics? Some 
of those on leading newspapers, who 
mould public opinion on music, have 
not much more qualification for the 
job than a certain journalistic facil- 
ity; in some cases, the music critic’s 
job is a consolation for not having 
made the sports page. 

Culture cannot be enacted by law. 
What is needed today, and sadly 
needed, is a higher musical standard 
all around—a greater seriousness, 
and a much more conscientious feel- 
ing of cultural responsibility. One 
may argue that such a raising of 
standards should begin with educa- 
tion, hence with the teacher. But this 
is a vicious circle. The teacher will 
not be better than the performing. 
composing and critical situation; and 
this, in turn, will not improve unless 
the teachers improve. 


I have not the faintest. idea where 
a beginning might be made, and I 
am inclined to believe that the situa- 
tion is more or less hopeless for the 
present. I think it is bound up too 
closely with the schematic belief in 
democratic functioning, which holds 
that since everybody is created equal. 
everybody is also entitled to express 
an opinion on culture. I do not be- 
lieve that doing away with democracy 
would alter this situation, either. I do 
believe that the crux of the situation 
lies in doing away with the ideologi- 
cal claptrap which places value only 
on experience, regardless of its 
essence, and refuses to define stand- 
ards. 

When I read in the papers that 
Times Hall, which has been virtually 
the only place in New York in which 
a budding performer or composer 
could give a recital to present his 
abilities to the public, is now being 
turned into a television studio, I feel 
that we have come much closer to the 
end of our musical rope than we 
could possibly be brought by a few 
housewives who have tried to supple- 
ment their pin money by giving piano 
lessons. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
begs satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSGLIBATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leapzr 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Another Example of Sumner 
Welles’s Defective Vision 


Apropos your editorial, “Whose Lack of 
Vision?” [THe New Leaver, May 14], I have 
another quotation for you from Sumner Welles’s 
book The Time for Decision. In the context of 
some deprecating remarks which he made about 
the Weimar Republic, because it had not ac- 
quiesced in the disarmament provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, he wrote as follows: 


“Had there been enough Karl Liebknechts, 
the future of Germany and the world might 
have been different.” (p. 16) 

Now, Karl Liebknecht was a Communist, and 
he was captured in an attempt to establish a 
dictatorship instead of a democracy in Germany. 
True enough, he was a man of great courage 
and of absolute integrity—those were the days 
when a German Communist did not yet have 
to kowtow to Moscow—and his assassination, 
when he was a helpless prisoner, was an abomi- 
nable crime. Mr. Welles, however, was not con- 
cerned with Liebknecht’s character or his fate, 
but with his politics. If there had been more 
Liebknechts in Germany, the country would 
have become a Russian satellite, and unless the 
Western Powers had then broken Russian in- 
fluence by an invasion, she would never have 
become a democracy, would never have signed 
the Versailles Treaty, but would have rearmed 
as a Russian puppet state. Is it very plausible 
to assume that under these circumstances the 
world would have been better off? Sumner 
Welles is no Communist, no fellow traveler—the 
only thing that is wrong with him is that he is 
no expert on European affairs, and, in view of 
his past role and present claims, that is indeed 
regrettable. 


Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANDAUER 


Comments Pro and Con 
On ‘Phantom of McCarthyism’ 


Norbert Muhlen’s X-ray of that bizarre and 
dangerous species, the “non-Communist liberals,” 
who are obsessed with “the phantom of Mc- 
Carthyism,” is one of the most penetrating 
articles THe New Leaver has ever published 
[“The Phantom of McCarthyism,” THe New 
Leaver, May 21]. I hope there will be many 
more in the same vein and of equal quality by 
Mr. Muhlen and other acute minds, until there 
has been a complete dissection of the “non- 
Communist liberals” and/or the “anti-anti-Com- 
munists” (whose actions prove that sometimes 
a double negative does make an affirmative). 

One passage in the article, however, needs 
clarification. It concerns that pseudo-gentle- 
manly martyr, Owen Lattimore, one of the 
foxiest party-liners at large. Mr. Muhlen says 


of Lattimore that “no acts of collusion or con- 
spiracy with Moscow agents were established 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” He means Moscow 
espionage agents. Lattimore’s collusion with 
the Communist Fifth Column in softening the 
brain of the State Department and in packing 
the Office of War Information with party-liners 
has been proved conclusively. 

Senator McCarthy has left the impression 
that he is the man who first exposed Lattimore. 
But I learned about Lattimore long before the 
country ever heard of Joe McCarthy. And the 
place where I learned about him was in the 
pages of THe New Leaver. Some of the things 
THe New Leaper published about Lattimore 
many years ago ought to be reprinted for the 
enlightenment of those “non-Communist liberals” 
whose eyes aren’t shut so conscientiously tight 
that nothing but Beria’s bomb will pry them 
open. 

New York City ANDREW AVERY 

McCarthyism is no phantom. It is rather the 
methodological core of the present, and so far 
successful, drive by irresponsible reaction to 
assume control of the Republican party, de- 
molish the democratic Left as a political force, 
and gain dominance in national politics. The 
occasional instance in which the alleged Com- 
munist affiliation has been real in no way hides 
the fact that this drive is chiefly based on 
cynical falsehood (not exaggeration). 

The major threat of the drive lies in the fact 
that its continued success in elections will sub- 
vert the American opposition to the major 
danger, Communist tyranny, by destroying 
patience, balance and discrimination in the 
American Congress. All liberal anti-Communists 
will probably agree that the simultaneous defeat 
of Communist prestige and Communist arms 
will require the highest statesmanship. We 
also realize that the complexion of the U. S. 
Government will be a dominant factor in the 
reconstruction which will follow the eventual 
overthrow of Communist dictatorships. A lead- 
ership here which chose to deal exclusively 
with the Francos, the Tsarists and the like 
would suppress all social democrats as identical 
with Communists, and it would thus insure a 
rapid resurgence of dictatorship, snatching from 
the world the fruits of victory. 

The less important, but more evident, personal 
threat of McCarthyism lies in its effect on 
individuals in the democratic Left. Lattimore, 
because of his prominence and that of his accu- 
sation, has perhaps suffered little; he is also 
non-representative because of the apparent 
actuality of his sympathy for many Communist 
ideas. Most victims of the present willingness 
to accept denunciation as an indication of guilt 
are not prominent and they have little recourse 


The New Leader 
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against the adverse opinion which surrounds 
them. 

Certainly, as Mr. Muhlen says, world Com- 
munism is the major danger and its continual 
exposure is essential. On the American, local 
scene, however, such exposure is very often 
trivial exercise. The field of effective work, as 
opposed to talk, is in electoral politics, for most 
American liberals, and in that field the Com- 
munists have been largely driven to cover. 
McCarthyism, on the other hand, is really 
powerful, as may be seen from the changed 
sympathies of Republicans after the last elec- 
tions, the electoral results themselves, and the 
subsequent committee shake-ups. It is, more- 
attackable in locality. On this 
ground, a great many liberals as thoroughly 
anti-Communist as Mr. Muhlen will choose 
McCarthyism as their chief target. 

Berkeley, Calif. Russe_t RHYNE 
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Says We Could Never Have 
Stopped Communism with Chiang 


The somewhat critical attitude toward Presi- 
dent Truman’s basic policy in the Far East 
which was shown by the articles in your issue 
of April 23 seems to me unjustified. 

The basic criticism that our policy has failed 
because China went Communist fails to stand 
up when you do not say what we did that was 
wrong. We backed Chiang to the limit; and the 
failure of that policy simply shows that it is 
not possible to defeat Communism with re- 
action, at least in a nation whose citizens are 
politically unsophisticated and hungry enough 
to be willing to try almost anything new. We 
kept on arming his troops until it became plain 
that they would not fight but were simply sur- 
rendering to the Communists at every oppor- 
tunity, so that arming his troops was in effect 
arming the Communists. If there had been 
any anti-Communist alternative to Chiang, we 
should have and probably would have backed 
that alternative; but there was none, nor was 
there any possible way for us to create one. 
Now that Chiang has retired to Formosa, we 
are protecting him and the inhabitants of 
Formosa from Communist seizure by our fleet, 
but we could not do that on the mainland. 

When the Communists attacked in Korea, 
Truman decided to resist. This is in line with 
the policy of collective security against aggres- 
sion, of which I am sure you approve. While 
fighting Communist aggression in Korea, Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy has been to keep the war 
from spreading by not bombing Chinese terri- 
tory or otherwise starting an all-out war against 
China. Surely this is wise for several reasons. 
First, the Chinese are merely acting as Russia’: 
cat’s-paw. Sooner or later, if we make it plain 
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that we are in Korea only to stop their ag- 
gression and not to make an attack on China 
itself, the Chinese will get the idea that the 
war that they are fighting on Russia’s behalf 
holds no advantage for them, and only the cer- 
tainty of great losses. At the least, this will 
cause some revulsion against the Russians. At 
the best, it may cause Titoism in China. 

Russia’s obvious policy is to keep us tied 
down with war in the Far East so that we 
can do very little to supply men and arms to 
Western Europe in order to discourage Russian 
aggression there, and repel it if it comes. Even 
if Russia continues to hold China securely, 
she will gain comparatively little. She will not 
be able to exploit China in order to bolster 
her own economy to any great extent as she 
does in Eastern Europe, because China has 
almost no surplus productivity to be exploited. 
But if Russia can get control over Western 
Europe, she gets resources, capital equipment 
and skilled manpower which can be very suc- 
cessfully exploited to strengthen her war-mak- 
ing capacity and to raise considerably the Rus- 
sian standard of living. 

Of course, I am no military expert. But I 
think it is plain that we do not have the 
military strength successfully to oppose Com- 
munist aggression both in the Far East by an 
all-out China and in Western 
Europe. Since we have to make a choice, at 
least for some years to come, clearly the choice 
should be to give priority to men and arms 
for Western Europe and conduct only a limited 
war in the Far East. That is the real issue, and 
on that issue the choice seems to be clear. 
New York City ALFrReD BAKER Lewis 
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Kaesong Conclave 


SoME sort of cease-fire negotiations will probably take 
place in Korea next week. How fruitful these negotiations 
will be is another story. We remember only too well the 
elation that in 1947 greeted the Moscow Conference that 
was to settle the Berlin crisis; despite the avidness of the 
Western diplomats who had flown to the Kremlin to nego- 
tiate, the conference got nowhere. 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible that a military armis- 
tice will emerge from the Kaesong conclave, and that 
fighting in Korea will stop, pending a political settlement. 
The latter will be much harder te achieve, since the Com- 
munists have continued to emphasize their desire to get 
UN troops out of Korea. Even if the Chinese and UN 
armies both withdraw, a UN withdrawal before there is a 
well-trained and well-equipped Republic of Korea Army 
would be a certain invitation to new aggression, either 
purely military or internal-subversive. 

No truce should act as a bar to our effective aid to the 
anti-Communist resistance on the Chinese mainland, nor 
should it in any way change our attitude toward For- 
mosa, For, truce or no truce, the end of the Communist 
threat in Asia can only come with the liberation of the 
peoples under Communist control. Communism’s policies 
create new thousands of militant anti-Communists in 
China every week; it would be folly on our part not to 
give them every possible aid. 


Are Bombs Dearer? 


WE BEGIN TO DOUBT that Congress is seriously inter- 
ested in eliminating Communism, or knows how to crush 
it short of war. Our doubt springs from the self-defeat- 
ing, niggardly attitude Congress has been displaying 
toward the Voice of America. A few months ago, when 
the Voice sought an additional $50 million to build a 
new ring of powerful transmitters around the Soviet orbit. 
Congress granted a piddling $5 million. Now appropria- 
tions for the Voice are again under legislative scrutiny. 
and VOA officials are worried lest economy-minded Con- 
gressmen, out to spite all State Department projects in 
their pique at Mr. Acheson, will axe the new request. 

Such a move would be short-sighted, since the Voice is 
a nonpartisan operation: Republicans like Senators 
Mundt and Flanders, and Representatives Judd and 
Javits, are among its warmest friends. As for economy, 
none of the axe-wielders dares suggest cutting down on 
our appropriations for atomic bombs or strategic bomb- 
ing planes—yet a greatly expanded Voice might make 
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unnecessary some of our vast expenditures for arma. 
ments, for the Voice is one of the few peaceful instru. 
ments by which we may be able to head off war with 
Russia. 

The Voice of America, in the opinion of most serious 
students of Russian affairs, is getting through to the Rus. 
sian people and other peoples behind the [ron Curtain, 
and is therefore one of the best mediums for . bringing 
about the doom of Stalinism and the liberation of all who 
today suffer under it. A Voice transmitter beamed to the 
Russians is not only far less expensive than even the 
smallest atomic bomb—it will, in the end, prove far more 
effective. If the Congressmen who shout “Economy!” 
really mean it, they will invest the taxpayer’s money in 
one of the few real gilt-edged securities left in this world 
—the Voice of America. 


The Perverse Congress 


IF THE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS goes down in history 
as, in Mr. Turman’s phrase, the “worst,” the Eighty-sec- 
ond bids fair to become the perverse Congress, While the 
times call for the greatest legislative dispatch, Congress 
reveals no sense of urgency and is as far behind in its 
work as a drone; it has failed even to pass elementary 
housekeeping legislation in the form of a dozen major 
appropriation bills, without which the executive branch 
must also limp along. And at the very moment when the 
inflationary spiral threatens the country with economic 
chaos, Congress, in the grip of selfish lobbies, perversely 
passes measures that will loosen the inadequate controls 
that do exist and will therefore accelerate the vertiginous 
movement of prices. 

Congress, of course, is not solely to blame for this 
sorry state of affairs. The President, despite his recent 
forthright demands for anti-inflationary and other legis- 
lative measures, has shown, on the whole, poor leadership 
—especially for a man as well-versed in Congressional 
maneuver as he is. His party, nominally in the majority, 
has been equally lacking in the energy, foresight and 
boldness needed to legislate a constructive economic pro- 
gram. But lastly, the people themselves are to blame, for 
they have betrayed an apathy toward Congressional 
affairs which has, in effect, told the average legislator— 
who is not usually known for his altruism—that he will 
be allowed to get away with proverbial murder. 

Last week, Senate and House haggled shamefully on 
the matter of extending the control provisions of the De 
fense Production Act. Although the President asked that 
it be extended for two years, Congress granted it only 
thirty-one days more of life—preparatory to working up 
a bill that would maintain controls for, at most, eight 
months. But this is a “control” bill in name only; ac 
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tually, it opens the door wider to inflation by (1) cancel- 
ing two orders rolling back the price of beef; (2) allow- 
ing increases of 20 per cent in rents, and (3) relaxing 
current restrictions on instalment buying. Meanwhile, 
profits are at an all-time high of $51 billion per year, 
and the rate of national production is at a peak of $314 
billion. All these are factors that must, in the end, force 
the consuming public to pay as it never has before for 
the staples of everyday life—and, at the same time, jeo- 
pardize the whole effort to rearm ourselves and our allies. 

But did the people care? Anti-inflation forces in Con- 
gress complained that they were not hearing from the 
people. But pro-inflation forces were hearing from the 
million-dollar lobbies. If economic disaster, followed by 
devastating global repercussions, is not to ensue, Mr. 
Breadwinner and Mrs. Housewife had better speak up in 
no uncertain terms to as perverse a Congress as we've 
ever had. 


Dixie ‘Invaded’ 


THE Soutu has been “invaded”—and survives. For a 
solid week, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People met in the Dixiecrat stronghold 
of Atlanta, unloosed a series of devastating attacks on 
Dixie’s obsolete racial practices and mores, broke down 
segregation barriers temporarily when it managed to get 
Ralph Bunche feted officially by the city, and departed 
without causing a single Confederate soldier to rise out 
of his grave. 

The nation’s press sat up and took note of the NAACP’s 
unprecedented “invasion” of Atlanta—its first of the 
South in thirty-one years—but none seemed to get sen- 
sation-happy about it. This, we submit, is making 
progress, and for helping in that progress Hummon Tal- 
madge’s state deserves some unlooked-for credit. 

Not that we intend taking any credit from the NAACP 
or Dr. Bunche. The former not only showed on intention 
of Uncle-Tomming in order to gain Atlanta’s favor, but 
on the contrary, seized the occasion to launch an un- 
paralleled, frontal attack on segregation in (1) public 
education, (2) transportation, (3) health, housing and 
recreation, (4) public gatherings, and (5) all places of 
public accommodation. Coming on the heels of a federal 
court’s 2-1 decision upholding segregation, in South Caro- 
lina’s Clarendon school case, it required considerable 
courage and militancy to set forth on the bold paths the 
NAACP has now chosen. Dr. Bunche added the final 
touch when he discarded his role as an UN mediator and 
came out with a fighting speech that, in cold language. 
put it up to America to make good her democratic preten- 


sions once and for all. We hope all legislators will take 
note, 
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' A Body Blow to Soviet Propaganda 


When Questions for Communists was first published 
it became immediately apparent that an important nev 
weapon had been found to combat Communist propa 
ganda. Since then, two large printings have been sol 
out, and a third edition is fast being exhausted. Co 
pletely new, and revised, this ingenious pamphlet is 
“must” if you want to understand—or want your frien 
to understand—the machinations of the Kremlin, an 
its complete disregard for truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hearing Communists and fellow 
travelers shooting off their mouths, this pamphlet i 
just the thing to help you cut short their blather. It) 
dynamite! 
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